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From the Quarterly Review. 
1. Ouvres de Francois Arago, Secrétaire 
P. ftuel de lV Académie des Sciences, 
publiges d’apres son ordre sous la direc- 
tion de M. J. A. Barral. — Notices 
ae aphiques. 3vols. Paris, 1854-55. 
orks of Henry, Lord Brougham. 
a of Philosophers of the time of 
George III. London and Glasgow, 1855. 
. A RecuLation, which dates from 1666, 
imposed upon the Perpetual Secretaries of 
the French Institute the obligation to pay a 
tribute to the members who died. The Bio- 
graphical Notices of M. Arago chiefly consist 
of the essays which he addressed to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in his official capacity. The 
new title accords better with the contents of 
these volumes than the primitive appellation 
— Eloges — which usage has sanctioned ; for 
they are not declamatory panegyrics, but 
sketches of the lives, characters, and works 
of the philosophers they celebrate. Fonte- 
nelle, who was the first upon whom the duty 
devolved, set the good example, Condorcet 
followed it; and though it did not require 
the authority of these great names to show 
that facts, whether personal or scientific, had 
a higher interest than fulsome verbiage, yet 
the skill with which they executed their task 
gave a reputation to the éloges of the French 
Academy which has stimulated succeeding 
secretaries to aspire to the excellence of the 
original masters. Such addresses nevertheless 
are in their very nature laudatory. When 
the grave has recently closed over a colleague, 
when his family has supplied the materials 
for his life, when his bosom friends are among 
the auditors, when the express intention of 
the performance is to do him honor, the 
portrait may be a likeness, but it must 
inevitably be a flattering one. Voltaire paid 
Condorcet the compliment of saying, that he 
wrote of his brother philosophers like a king 
writing the history of his subjects. He was 
@ monarch, however, who assumed the 


offers it, is itself a proof how small a latitude 
of censure was allowed. 

This amiable tenderness for the repatation 
of deceased academicians is excused by the 
circumstances. It is merely necessary that 
we should be on our guard against it. But 
M. Arago had partialities whith had not the 
same justification. It is not to be supposed 
that he could do otherwise than feel the vast 
importance of mathematics as the handmaid, 
and, in many respects, the mistress of science. 
Yet as his own inclination was for practical 
philosophy, as all his discoveries were in this 
department, and as, though a good, he was 
not a great geometrician, his tendency was 
to undervalue mathematical studies. In spite 
of his eulogies on the Laplaces and Poissons, 
this cannot escape the notice of anyone who 
reads his works in their integrity. His bias 
shows itself plainly enough in his estimate 
of Newton ; and here we come in contact with 
another of the propensities which disturbed 
his judgment. He was intensely national, 
eager to claim for his country, upon the most 
insignificant grounds, the credit of discoveries 
which did not belong to it; and if from time 
to time he did justice to individual foreigners, 
it never prevented his detracting from the 
merits of more, or even when he could venture 
upon it, his denying them altogether. To 
such an extent did he carry his patriotic 
mania — for patriotic he doubtless believed it 
to be—that he maintained that Lagrange 
was exclusively a Frenchman, because he had 
a mixture of French blood in his veins, — 
Lagrange that was born in Italy, and his 
father and mother before him; who was 
entirely educated there, and had never set 
foot in France, except once as a visitor, until 
he was fifty years of age. M. Arago’s treat- 
ment of Franklin in the éloge of Volta is a 
characteristic specimen of the kind of reason- 
ing by which he endeavored to lower the 
fame of strangers and usurp it for his coun- 


language of the courtier. M. Arago some-| trymen 


times excuses himself for hinting a fault by 
the remark that he is composing a biography 
and not a panegyric. The apology, con- 
= the slight on 
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The study of the phenomena of electricity 
in the 18th century led early to the conjecture 
that it was identical with lightning. Mr 
Grey had expressed this opinion in 1735, 
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and the Abbé Nollet with more precision in 
- 1748. Franklin, a year later, showed the 

particulars in which the agencies agreed in 
far greater detail and with more philosophic 
exactness than any of his predecessors. Both, 
he remarked, gave light ; both were conducted 
' )by metals; both were attended by noise ; both 
were destructive of life. In the midst of these 
similarities he fixed his attention upon a single 
property of amg which had never been 
shown to belong to lightning, and which 
would serve as an experimentum crucis to test 
the truth of the theory. When a pointed 
piece of metal was brought into the neighbor- 
hood of a body charged with electricity, the 
electric fluid was attracted to the point, giving 
out light in its passage. If then he could pre- 
sent such a point to a thunder-cloud, and the 
result ensued, it would forever set the question 
at rest. He proposed that upon the top of a 
high tower a sentry-box should be placed, from 
which should rise an iron rod twenty or thirty 
feet long. This would attract the electricity 
from the cloud, and if the bottom of the rod 
was fastened in a non-conducting substance, 
which should prevent the fluid from getting 
away, the fire which the iron drew from the 
heavens might in turn be drawn from the iron 
by holding a piece of wire close to it. As no 
building existed at Philadelphia which was, in 
his opinion, sufficiently lofty for the purpose, 
he published the suggestion before he had 
tested it. His writings on the subject attracted 
considerable attention in France, and M. Dal- 
ibard resolved to try the experiment. He 
erected a rod of iron forty feet long upon some 
high ground at Marlay. Having occasion to 
leave home, he instructed an old dragoon in 
the course to be pursued if a thunder-clap 
occurred. It came on the 10th of May, 1752, 
and the soldier, presenting the wire to the rod, 
drew spark after spark. He sent in haste for 
the parish priest to witness the phenomenon ; 
the priest, for fear of arriving too late, ran 
with all his might ; the people beholding him 
rushing along at the top of his speed, imagined 
that the dragoon had been killed by the light- 
ning, and followed close upon the heels of their 
pastor, that they might gaze upon the tragedy. 
The emotion excited among the ignorant vil- 
lagers was not greater than that which was 
felt in the educated world when the intelligence 
was received. 

Franklin, ignorant of what was passing in 
France, had a month later succeeded in obtain- 
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ing the same results by a different method. To 
supply the want of an eminence, he, with 
singular ingenuity, made use of a kite with a 
sharp wire projecting from its upper end to 
attract the electricity, the string being the 
conductor to convey it downwards. As silk 
ribbon ‘is a non-conductor, he had a short 
length of it next his hand to prevent the fluid 
from passing into his body, and at the point 
where the ribbon was joined to the string he 
fastened a key. Accompanied by his son, 
whom alone he had admitted into the secret, 
knowing that failure would expose him to rid- 
icule, he went upon a common during a thun- 
der-storm and flew his electrical kite. If there 
had chanced to have been spectators of the 
scene, they would have supposed that the man 
had gone out to amuse his boy, and would 
have wondered that he should have chosen such 
weather for the sport. They would never 
have suspected that in the hands of Franklin 
the toy of the child was a grand instrument 
of philosophical experiment, and that he was 
about to draw down with it lightning from 
the clouds, —so sublime are the purposes to 
which genius can turn the most insignificant 
objects! No result ensued at first, and he was 

inning to despair, when he saw the loose 
fibres of the string moving towards an erect 
position. At this familiar sign that electricity 
was present, he put his knuckle towards the 
key and drew a spark. Collecting from his 
apparatus a quantity of the fluid, he tried 
with it all the usual electrical experiments. 
His case was complete, and in the ecstasy of his 
delight he must have felt, as he walked home 
with his kite, much as if he himself had taken 
its place in the heavens. 

The fame which his discovery obtained for 
him throughout the whole of Europe was ex- 
ceedingly great. The applause which attends 
the first announcement is, ina case like this, 
the justest measure of the magnitude of the 
feat, for it is before men have grown familiar- 
ized with an idea that they are most sensible 
of the acuteness of the conception, which 
when the novelty has worn off appears an 
obvious deduction. The simplicity of the 
truth is no indication that it was easy to 
grasp.  ‘* Whenever,”’ said Chladni, ‘‘ you 
attempt to raise the least corner of the veil 
in which Nature envelopes herself, she inva- 
riably answers No! No! No!” 

Let us now see the color which M. Arago 
has given to the discovery. ‘‘ The first views 
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of Franklin on the analogy of electricity and 
lightning were, like the previous ideas of Nol- 
let, only simple conjectures. The sole differ- 
ence between the two philosophers was therefore 
reduced to a project of experiment, of which 
Nollet had not spoken, and which appeared to 
promise conclusive arguments for or against 
the hypothesis.”” This ‘‘ sole difference,’’ of 
which M. Arago makes so little account, was 
the grand difficulty to be overcome. The re- 
semblances between lightning and electricity 
were too obvious to escape attention, and the 
idea had in fact occurred independently to 
three or four persons. ‘“‘If any one,” said 
Nollet, ‘‘ would undertake to demonstrate the 
notion, it would, well supported, please me 
much.”’ It was just here that he broke 
down. He could neither see what was the 
single link wanting to complete the chain, nor 
how to supply it.* Electricity was the rage 
of the day, and not one of its numerous stu- 
dents could hit upon the method any more 
than himself. The sole difference between 
Franklin and the rest resolved itself therefore 
into this — that he did that which nobody else 
could do. The famous experiment of Pascal 
was a kindred case. When the air was drawn 


by the piston from the pipe of a pump, and 
the water from the well rose up to take the place 
of the atmosphere, the cause assigned was, 
that nature abhorred a vacuum. As, however, 
the water would not rise above 34 feet, it was 
necessary to assume that the abhorrence of a 


vacuum only extended to that height. The 
question was in this state when Toricelli showed 
that the effect had nothing to do with height, 
and was solely regulated by the weight of the 
liquid. Thus mercury being 13 1-2 times 
heavier than water, its rise in a tube was less 
in the same proportion, or about 30 inches in- 
stead of 34 feet. Thence he inferred that it 
was the pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
fluid which forced it into the vacuum, and that 
, the amount of this pressure was to be meas- 
ured by the weight it supported. His conclu- 
sion was vehemently contested when Pascal 
devised his experimentum crucis, and compelled 
conviction. Since the higher we ascend in the 
atmosphere the less air we have above us, its 
pressure must diminish as we go upwards, and, 
if the explanation of Toricelli was true, would 
not support the same amount of water or mer- 
* The Abbé Nollet was not even positive in the truth of 
his conjecture. With just philosophic caution he said. that 


the many points of analogy made him begin. io belicve in 
the identity of the agencies. 
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cury as at a lower level. At the request of 
Pascal, his brother-in-law, M. Périer carried . 
the instrument contrived by Toricelli, and 
which was a rude form of the present barom- 
eter, up the Puy-de-Déme, a mountain in 
Auvergne, and the mercury, in exact accord- 
ance with the theory, continued to fall with 
the upward progress of’ the experimentalist. 
The thought was less recondite than the grand 
conception of Franklin, but experience has 
shown that these crowning ideas, which are 
the touchstone of great scientific truths and 
remove them from the region of plausible con- 
jecture into that of indisputable fact, can only _ 
be reached by very superior minds, and no one 
has attempted to deprive Pascal of the credit 
which he gained by his discovery. That he 
was a Frenchman shields him from the dis- 
paraging comments of M. Arago, who has not 
found it requisite to remark that the ‘‘ sole 
difference between him and Toricelli was re- 
duced to a project of experiment.”’ 

But M. Arago does not only speak slight- 
ingly of Franklin’s device ;-he adds, that it 
was almost useless, because it had already 
been tried when, as Czesar relates, the spears 
of the Roman soldiers in Africa appeared on 
fire after a storm ; had been tried on numerous 
occasions when Castor and Pollux were seen 
by the sailors on the metallic points of the 
masts; had been tried, again, in certain 
countries, such as Frioul, where the sentinels, 
to determine when it was needful to ring the 
bells to advertise the people that .. storm was 
approaching, held a halberd upright on the 
ramparts and observed if any sparks were 
produced. M. Arago introduces his com- 
ments with the phrase —‘“‘Sans porter at- 
teinte 4 la gloire de Franklin,”’ but the spirit 
of his remarks belies the qualification, nor is 
it easy to understand how the most notable 
contribution which the celebrated American 
made to science can be proved to be almost 
useless without detracting from his fame. His 
French critic does not attempt to show that 
the circumstances he adduces were known to 
philosophers, or that the true interpretation 
had ever been put upon them. Had it been 
so, indeed, the experiment of Franklin would 
not have created a sensation throughout 
Europe and covered him with glory. The 
demonstration was not less necessary at the 
time, because anterior and overlooked facts 
have since been brought to light, which, if 
their significance had been understood, would 
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have led to a similar conclusion. They take 
as little from the splendor as from the utility 
of Franklin’s discovery. Infinite must be the 
familiar phenomena which, had we the cun- 
ning to apply them, would establish some 
mighty law ef nature, and which require no 
more skill to observe than it required in the 
Roman soldiers of Africa or the sentinels of 
Frioul to see the sparks on their spears. Not 
the less, we may safely assert, will be the 
eredit of the philosopher who shall demon- 
strate through their aid some lofty principle 
of science which has baffled every one besides 


_ himself to confirm. It is a curious circum- 


stance that the entire system of lightning- 
conductors had been unconstiously applied to 
the Temple at Jerusalem. A line of sharp 
spikes ran the whole length of the gilded roof, 
which again communicated -with the metal 
pipes that conveyed the rain-water into the 
cisterns in the court. Nothing could be better 
contrived for the protection of the building, 
which thus escaped being struck during a 
thousand years, in spite of its exposed situ- 
ation, and the magnitude and frequency of the 
storms of Palestine. 

‘‘ Whether it was,’ M. Arago continues, 
after his mention of Castor and Pollux and 
the fire on the spears, ‘‘ that several of these 
circumstances were unknown, or that they 
were not thought demonstrative, some direct 
trials appeared necessary, and it is to our 
countryman Dalibard that science is indebt- 
ed for them. Franklin did not realize the 
same experiment by means of a kite till a 
month later. Lightning-conductors were 
the immediate consequence. The illustrious 
American philosopher hastened to proclaim 
it.”’ From the statement of M. Arago that 
several of the circumstances were unknown, 
it might be inferred that all were not, and 
his narrative implies that the direct experi- 
ments were suggested by these preceding oc- 
currences. Nothing of the kind was the case. 
The only hint received by Franklin was that 
which his own sagacity supplied. The next 
observation of M. Arago surpasses in disin- 
genuousness all the rest. Who, on reading 
that science was indebted for the experi- 
ments to M. Dalibard, and that he outstrip- 
ped Franklin by a month, would divine that 
the former merely followed the published di- 
rections of the latter, and that the honest 
Frenchman prefaced the account of the trial 





at Marlay, which he addressed to the Acade- 
my of Sciences at Paris, by the sentence, ‘En 
suivant la route que M. Franklin nous a 
tracé, j’ai obtenu une satisfaction complete,’’ 
and concluded his paper by saying that the 
more Franklin’s labors on electricity ‘were 
studied, the more apparent it would become 
how greatly Natural Philosophy was obliged 
tohim. The debt which science owed to M. 
Dalibard for his experiments, when he fol- 
lowed the road which Franklin had traced out 
for him, was little more’ than’ that which it 
owed to M. Périer when he carried the bar- 
ometer by the direction of Pascal up the Puy 
de-Déme. Even in acknowledging that the 
illustrious American hastened to recommend 
lightning-conductors as the immediate conse- 
quence of the experiment, M. Arago does him 
less than justice, for with thatacute perception 
with which he was gifted, his mind foresaw 
the practical fruits of the principle before it 
was put to the proof, and in that very essay 
which was the guide of M. Dalibard in his 
trial at Marlay, the great philosopher had 
written : ‘‘ If these things are so, may not 
the knowledge of this power of points be of. 
use to mankind in preserving houses, church- 
es, ships, &c., from the stroke of lightning, 
by directing us to fix on the highest parts of 
those edifices upright rods of iron made as 
sharp as a needle, and gilt to prevent rusting, 
and from the foot of those rods a wire down 
the outside of the building into the ground, 
or down round one of the shrouds of a ship, 
and down her side till it reaches the water? 
Would not these pointed rods probably draw 
the electrical fire silently out of a cloud be- 
fore it came nigh enough to strike, and there- 
by secure us from that most sudden and ter- 
rible mischief? ’’ 

The tenor of the whole passage of M. 
Arago is to show that the merit was in con- 
jecturing the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity, and not in proving it. The honor, he 
conceives, will then belong to a Frenchman, 
the Abbé Nollet. If the first experimenter 
is to carry away the credit, it is still, as any 
one would suppose from his narrative, a 
Frenchman, M. Dalibard, who is entitled to 
the crown. The original conjecture proceeded, 
on the contrary, from Mr. Grey, and to 
Franklin belongs the whole glory of the de- 
monstration. There never was a case which 


‘less required an abatement to be made from 
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the popular judgment. It sometimes happens | them was the same that it was necessary to 
that the tribute which successive discoverers | give to the romance of the Princess of Cleves 
have gathered from nature is handed over in |if they wished to appreciate its beauty and 
the lump to the fortunate philosopher who | follow the intrigue. Condorcet, less polished 
extorts the crowning secret.* But the name |and felicitous in his composition, was. yet 
of Franklin is associated with precisely that | careful to keep ‘within the depth of his 
which he accomplished, and with nothing that | hearers. ‘‘He did not,’’ says M. Arago, 
_ in any way belonged to his predecessors. A |“‘ commit the fault of presenting them with 
passage which he once addressed in a letter | too savory food —with food that would not 
to a friend has proved curiously prophetic | have been accepted.”” M. Arago himself 
even after united Europe had for a century | aspired to break through the narrow bounds 
allowed his claim, and he seemed forever which custom had imposed, and to give such 
secure from the injuries of hostile detraction. lan account of the works and discoveries of 
“* Jealousy and envy deny the merit or the | the academicians of whom he treated as might 
novelty of your invention ; but vanity, when |enter into a professional history of science. 
the novelty and merit are established, claims |The increased number of persons who studied 
it for its own. One would not, therefore, of | Natural Philosophy, he thought, invited the 
all faculties or qualities of the mind, wish for |experiment. To a great extent he has been 
a friend, or a child, that he should have that | successful. He was gifted with a particular 
of invention; for his attempts to benefit | talent for rendering the abstruser truths of 
mankind in that way, however well imagined, | science into popular language, and of reducing 
if they do not succeed, expose him, though intricate questions to their simplest elements. 
very unjustly, to general ridicule and con-|He was thus enabled to make much intelli- 
tempt; and, if they do succeed, to envy, | gible which would have been caviare to the 
robbery, and abuse.’’ M. Arago has em-| multitude in less skilful hands. Where the 
ployed both weapons on the same occasion — |subject itself was on a level with the general 
the jealousy which depreciates merit and the | comprehension, he well nigh exhausted it 
vanity which claims it. The fault is habitual ‘and left little or nothing to desire, of which 
to him wherever national or personal pre-|the life of Watt is an admirable example. 
judices intervene, and, with all respect for But his biographies were read before a mis- 
his great abilities and attainménts, the | cellaneous assembly ; it was necessary above 
interests of truth compel us to declare that | all to carry his audience with him, and it is 
there has seldom on such conjunctures been | evident that, like Condorcet, he was often 
a less candid and more insidious historian of | careful not to offer food which the less learned 
science. part of the crowd were as unable to taste as 
The éloges of Fontenelle were addressed | to chew and digest. This, in our opinion, is 
not merely to the narrow circle of philoso-|no demerit. It is important to win sympathy 
phers, but to the entire world of educated |from the public at large for the cultivators 
men. He related no more of science than| of science, and to afford it the clearest con- 
could be made ‘intelligible to persons who | ception that the nature of the case admits, of 
were not scientific, and on one occasion told | the additions which each discoverer has made 
his audience that the attention he asked from |to knowledge, and of the services he has 
rendered to mankind. If Natural Philosophy 
Pere a. = yt bag ae is honored only of her children, they will lose 
them oblivious of the sacred duty of gratitude. See them, | even a portion of that reputation which, next 
Gan seems of tenn, of ems ey baee aet even [07 OO pleasure of the pursuit, has hitherto 
condescended to preserve the name, and endowing with | been their chief reward. Nor can it be doubted 
tis Gris the le peren of eres. Thee ehag these popular evlogiuma have often 
= —— Bp pele eg nl stimulated youthful ardor and brought fresh 
aan eee mg In the pee of ie vole See recruits into the ranks. The philosopher, by 
of | stooping to the listener, has constantly raised 
Laplace, and hardly a thought is bestowed upon the admir- | him to the level of philosophers. 
Watt is the exclosion taventan of the sicamensise, xi | TO the last there were many who preferred 
ished the chemical arts with the whole of | the compendious biographies of Fontenelle to 
the elaborate narratives of M. Arago. It is 
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not easy to understand the ground of this 
opinion. Whether for the purposes of present 
instruction, or as materials for future his- 
torians, precise details are incomparabl 
more valuable than the most elegant general- 
ities. Nay, if the fuller task was not per- 
formed at the moment, it would never in 
numerous cases be accomplished at all, not 
to say that the Perpetual Secretary is often 
acquainted with many of the views and modes 
of working of a colleague with whom he has 
lived in constant intereourse, which would 
be lost entirely to the next generation if the 
old method was revived. 

There were others who wished to separate 
the oem d from the philosopher, and 
who objected to details in an official cloge of 
his life and habits. Unless men of science 
are to be an exception to the interest which 


. always attaches to distinguished persons, this 


severity of plan could only result in depriving 
the world of much that is entertaining and 
instructive. Characteristic traits are here 
engraved at the moment by the fond hand 
of friendship which would otherwise remain 
unrecorded till they were forgotten. How 
painfully do the antiquaries of future gene- 
rations dig in the dust for fragments, and 
mourn over gaps or fill them up with con 
jectures, when contemporaries could have 
sketched with a few strokes of the pen eve 

rtion of the edifice! The volumes of M. 

go attest how valuable in numerous in- 
stances are these personal reminiscences ; 
and, though they had no further use, they 
at least gratify that instinctive curiosity 
which a great discovery creates to know 
something of the discoverer. 

In the introduction to his first loge, that 
of Fresnel, which was read before the Acad- 
emy in July, 1830, M. Arago apologizes for 
his want of literary skill, devoted as he had 
hitherto been to researches which were purely 
scientific. Naturally eloquent, however, he 
soon became as conspicuous for the manner 
as for the matter of his notices. His repu- 
tation rather injured than improved his com- 
aged and there is more simplicity and 

ess effort in his early than in his later biv- 
graphies. In his desire to be attractive he 
acquired a habit of forcing into his service 
smart sayings from anas and jest-books, and 


which y labored under the twofold 
disadvantage of being hackneyed and ee 
priate. These errors of taste, though thinly 


seattered, leave a disagreeable impression, 
and there is no rule of criticism so impera- 
tive as that which forbids the attempt to 
graft upon one style an ornament which can 
+ be harmonize with ee The more the 

is appealed to, the ter becomes 
ths danger of this unna combination. 
No man stood less in need of such artifices 





than M. Arago, for he was always a thorough 
master of his subject, and of that lucidity 
of expression which is its best embellishment. 

The number of B poms whose lives have 
been written by M. Arago, the vast variety 
of subjects upon which he touches, the large 
range of his scientific discussions, involving 
topics, many of them very abstruse, drawn 
from the whole field of Natural Philosophy, 
render it impossible to follow him with ad- ‘ 
vantage through the contents of these vol- 
umes. It will give, we believe, a juster idea 
of their interest and importance if we con- 
fine ourselves to a single life, and leave our 
readers to judge from this abstract of the 
value of the rest. Cuvier enumerated among 
the advantages of such biographies that they 
encouraged the young to persevering labor 
by the examples of success, and warned them 
against dividing their strength between too 
many objects by the examples of failure. 
The career of Ampere, for thirty years the 
intimate friend of Arago, carries with it the 
double lesson. He did much, and would bave 
done a vast deal more if he had not diverged 
too often into gt age which led to nothing. 

He was born the 22nd of January, 1770, 
and was the son of a merchant at Lyons, who 
shortly afterwards retired from business to a 
small village not far from the city. Almost 
in infancy, and before he had been taught to 
make a figure, the future philosopher carried 
on long arithmetical calculations by means 
of pebbles and beans. The extent to which 
the mathematical faculty is sometimes devel- 
oped in children is truly astonishing. All 
the world knows how Pascal at twelve years 
of age, without ever having seen a work on 
geometry, or learnt more of its nature than 
what could be gathered from the meagre defi- 
nition of his father —that it was a method 
for forming exact figures and of showing the 
proportion they bore to each other — igno- 
rant even of the very terms of the science to 
that d that he named a circle a round 
and a line a bar, yet worked’ his way step by 
step in unaided solitude up to what consti- 
tutes the thirty-second proposition of the first 
book of Euclid, and would have proceeded 
further if he had not been detected by his 
father, who, in the language of his eldest 
daughter, ‘‘ was terrified at the grandeur 
and power of the genius of his son.’’ The 
emotion of the elder Pascal, awe-stricken as 
if he had witnessed some portent of nature, 
calls to mind the Pere Reynau bursting into 
tears when he heard the first paper of the 
great geometrician Clairaut, then twelve 
years and eight months, read at the Acade- 
my in 1724. An instance hardly less won- 
derful is related by M. Libri* in his admir- 


* The fulness and accuracy of research displayed by this 
eminent man in his Historie des Sciences Mathematiques 











able sketch of the life of Poisson, a man who 
must be numbered among the very first math- 
ematical geniuses which the present century 
has produced. At the age of fifteen, after 
having in vain attempted, under the auspices 
of his uncle, a medical practitioner, for 
whose profession he was destined, to pierce 
with certainty the veins of a cabbage-leaf as 
a first lesson in the art of bleeding, he was 
accidentally shown some ae problems 
by a fellow pupil, and although he was to- 
tally unacquainted with the barest rudiments 
of the science, he solved them unassisted. In 
an instant he had discovered his talent, and 
the youth who would have been the laugh- 
ing-stock of the s , rose rapidly by the 
spontancous development of an innate power 
to a Yoremost place among the test ana- 
lysts of the age. Nothing can be more sin- 
r than the existence of these dormant 
ulties, which have never been exercised, 
which no previous habits appear to have 
formed, and of which the possessor himself 
is entirely unconscious until some chance 
collision elicits the spark. 

The early mathematical efforts of Ampere 
are trivial in comparison with those of Clair- 
aut, Pascal, and Poisson ; but at the age of 
thirteen he performed an intellectual feat of 
another kind, which is among the most ex- 
traordinary upon record. He read through 
in alphabetical order the whole of the —_ 
French Encyclopedia in 20 volumes folio. 
M. Arago enumerates the contents of the first 
few pages of the work, and his summary 

ives a prodigious idea of the insatiable thirst 
for knowledge which could lead a mere boy 
to drain to the last drop that vast storehouse 
of innumerable liquors, light and heavy, nau- 
seous and attractive, and the bulk of which 
were more deadening than intoxicating. 

‘* At the very outset the preposition @ obliges 
the reader to grapple with nice grammatical con- 
siderations ; ab transports him into the Hebrew 
calendar ; abadir into the midst of the mythologi- 
cal history of Cybele and Saturn. A single word, 
abaissement, involves him by turns in algebra, 
with relation to the reduction of the degrees of 
equations ; in the nautical art, with reference 
to the dip of the horizon at sea ; and in herald- 
ry, when the term designates the particular 

which were sometimes added to the arms 
of a family to diminish their value and dignity. 
Turn the page, and the article abdé initiates you 
into what was most variable and capricious in 


en Italie are beyond all praise. No other work of the 
exists which is sothoroughly trustworthy. It isa real 
to science that it should not hitherto have been com- 
owing, we believe, to the cruel and unwarrantable 
i of the learned author 
to 


loss 


pleted, 
of the books and 
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ecclesiastical discipline. At the following word, 
abcés, you are deep insurgery. To the 

tion of the anatomical organization of bees 
(adeilles), of their food, reproduction, habits, 
and of the hierarchical organization of the 
swarm, succeeds, almost without intermission, 
the explanation of the immortal and subtle dis- 
covery of Bradley — of those annual movements 
of the stars which, under the name of aberra- 
tion, have demonstrated that the earth isa plan- 
et. Some lines further, and you fall into the 
abime of cosmogony. Abracadabra finally 
plunges you into magic.’ — tom. 11. p. 6. 


The passion for reading is usually strong- 
est in youth, when all ‘things are Seu, and 
when confidence, unchastened by experience, 
leads to the belief that the entire circle of 
knowledge can be trod. Dr. Johnson said 
at fifty-four that it was a sad, but true re- 
flection, that he knew almost as much at 
eighteen as he did then. Yet, with 
allowance for this early propensity in stu- 
dents the act of Ampére is, we believe, with- 
out example. That he should really have 
comprehended the whole of this enormous 
miscellaneous mass is absolutely impossible, 
but he mastered more of it than would read- 
ily be supposed, and used to astonish his 
brethren at — ees Sciences in his 
riper years by re ong passages from 
the articles 4 Heraldry ond Mewkitg. 

The Encyclopsedia suggested his first orig- 
inal effort. On arriving at the word langue, 
where he read of the confusion of to: 
which arose at the building of the Tower of 
Babel, he was seized with a desire to discover 
the primitive basis from which all the subse- 
quent dialects sprung. The end of his re- 
searches was that he framed a language which 
he conceived to be similar in its attributes to 
that which was once universal, and which he 
ae perhaps in his juvenile enthusiasm 
would become universal again. He compiled 
a grammar and a dictionary of which the 
manuscripts are preserved, and his friends 
had heard him recite fragments of in 
a tongue which was to them like the confu- 
sion of voices at Babel, but which sounded 
harmohious. He must have been conscious 
in his manhood that the project was a youth- 
ful dream, and his grammar and riage | 
were wisely left in his desk, though he 
enough of the love of a parent for his off- 
spring to be charmed when he discovered in 
the vocabulary of an African tribe words 
which resembled his own. It appears from 
the account of M. Arago that these lingual 
speculations induced him to master Sanscrit, 
which he held in high estimation. 

He was still in his boyhood when he called 
upon the keeper of the lib at Lyons, 
and asked for the works of Euler and Ber- 
nouilli. ‘‘Do you know, my little friend,’’ 
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said the librarian, ‘‘ that those works are 
among the most difficult which human intel- 
ligence has ever produced?’’ ‘ Neverthe- 
less,” rejoined the lad, ‘I hope to be able 
to understand them.’’ ‘‘ You are doubtless 
aware,’’ added the other, “‘ that they are 
written in Latin?’ This announcement 
took him by surprise. The effect was to 
send him home to learn Latin, that he might 
afterwards grapple with the perplexities of 
mathematical analysis. Watt acquired Ger- 
man that he might read Leupold’s ‘‘ Thea- 
trum Machinarum,’’ and a similar desire to 
consult some book, subsequently induced 
him to study Italian. It is thus that ener- 
= minds climb the obstacles which turn 

k fainter spirits, but Watt was twenty- 
five or upwards, and Ampére was only a child. 

This wonderful career of self-education 
now received a check. It is hardly possible 
to open the life of any one who flourished 
during the period, without coming upon 
some bloody or disastrous , to show that 
the horrors of the French Revolution had 
forced themselves into every home. The 
father of Ampétre was tempted in the san- 
guinary year 1793 to quit his country retire- 
ment, and accept the post of juge de paix at 
Lyons, apparently in the hope that the office 
would protect him from violence. He was 
arrested as an aristocrat under the warrant 
of that Fouché, who, says M. Arago, ‘‘ was 
ope - a few years afterwards ina carriage 
of which the panels were emblazoned with 
arms, and who signed with the title of Duke 
the plots which he hatched against his coun- 
try and his benefactor.’”’ So it always was 
and always will be. The man most eager to 
pull another down is the person who wants 
to get into his place. The democrat is mere- 
ly a despot in dag 
to be condemned, and the elder Ampere 
— on the scaffold. The day of his 

ath he wrote to his wife, ‘‘ Do not tell my 
daughter of the misfortune of her father ; 
as to my son, there is nothing which I do 
not expect of him.’ The son now eighteen, 
had not, however, the stoical self-control to 
bear up against the blow. The shock threw 
him into a state of absolute idiotey, and he 
spent his days in making little heaps of sand, 
or in gazing mechanically at the ground and 
the sky. 

It was well for him, perhaps, that he had 
not yet rendered any service to science. The 
aristocracy of talent was as hateful to the 
besotted multitude, who wished to level 
everything down to themselves, as the aris- 
tocracy of rank. When Lavoisier hoped to 
obtain a reprieve by asking to be permitted, 
before he died, to complete some experiments 
important to humanity, one of his judges 
cried out that they had no longer need of 


ise. To be arrested was} 


savants. The revolutionists showed the sin- 
cerity of their professions by rooting out the 
seminaries of every description.. They even 
suppressed, in 1792, the college of surgeons, 
in _ of the nen ayy of ue who 
u to no purpose the single argument 
which had oo a chance of being heard — 
that the art of surgery was needful for the 
army. It was the crying wants of the army, 
however, that first compelled the restoration 
of the schools of medicine ; though, in or- 
der to sever every link which united the 
present to the past, it was resolved to dro 
the ancient names, and call them schools o 
health. Daubenton preserved, in 1793, his 
tas director of the National Museum of 

atural History ; but it was by obtaining a 
certificate of citizenship and humanity from 
an assembly of ruffians, who called them- 
selves the section of the sans culottes. He had 
paid great attention to the improvement of 
the breed of sheep; and his friends, know- 
ing that in his character of Professor and 
Academician he would be frowned upon by 
the sans culottes, introduced him as the shep- 
herd Daubenton, and a shepherd he is styled 
in the curious document, in which these 
wolves vouched for:his lamb-like qualities. 
Another eminent naturalist, Lacépede, found 
his name placed by a journalist, who was in 
the habit of dining with him, at the head of 
a ‘list of the villains (scélérats) who voted 
against the people.’’ The man came to din- 
ner as before. ‘* You have treated me very 
harshly,’’ said his host ; ‘‘ you have called 
me avillain.’’ ‘O, that is nothing,’’ re- 
plied the newspaper editor ; ‘ villain is only 
another term to express that you do not agree 
with us.’’ In this one anecdote is embodied 
the spirit of half the French revolution. 
Denounced as a scélérat, Lacépede, it is al- 
| most needless to add, had a narrow escape 
of his life. 

Instances abound in the sketches of M. 
Arago, of the ridiculous ignorance of those 
who aspired to rule, and of their fanatical 
impatience of control in the most insignifi- 
cant matters. A member of the popular so- 
ciety of Auxerre objected to the discretion 
exercised by the municipal authorities in as- 
Signing the titles North, East, South, and 
| West, to whichever quarters of the town 
| they pleased. In order to deprive them of 
this arbitrary jurisdiction, of this privile 
| of power, he proposed that the names should 
| be Nistributed. by lot. It required the elo- 
|quence of Fourier to convince this apostle 
of liberty that the points of the compass were 
‘fixed, and that the magistrates in calling the 
|north North, and the south South, not 
‘encroached upon the indefeasible rights of 
the people. Even when the savants were 





|serving their country according to its own 
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desire, and devoting their philosophical ac- 
quirements to the cause of the self-styled pa- 
triots, they were treated with neglect and 
encom with danger. In the terrible 
crisis of 1793, when France had to extem- 

rize army upon army, and the saltpetre 
Er the powder and the copper for the cannon 
could no longer be exported, it was Monge, 
the creator of the beautiful science of 
scriptive geometry, who showed how to sup- 
ply these necessaries of war. Appointed by 
the Committee of Public Safety to superin- 
tend the manufacture of arms, and spending 
all his hours from daybreak to nightfall in 
harassing inspections, he received no sa 
for his services, not even th® wages of the 
common workmen whom he instructed and 
commanded. Did his private fortune place 
him above need? His poverty was such that 
when Berthollet ordered a warm bath for a 
quinsey which he had contracted in the dis- 
charge of his arduous duties, he was unable 
to purchase wood to heat the water.. His 
invariable breakfast was dry bread, and 
going forth one morning at four o’clock ac- 
cording to custom, his meal under his arm, 
he found that his family had added a small 
lump of cheese to the usual fare. ‘‘ You will 
bring me into trouble,” Monge exclaimed 
with energy. ‘‘ Did I not tell you that 
yy ee rather gluttonous last week, I 
was alarmed to hear the representative Niou 
= mysteriously to those about him, 
‘ Monge is getting easy in his circumstances ; 
look, he eats radishes!’’’ M. Arago half 
apologizes for the anecdote by saying that 
the details which paint an era are never low. 
He need have had no misgiving. He has 
told nothing more important, nothing more 
replete with useful warning than the partic- 
ulars which reveal the terrible tyranny of 
the time when a great genius dared not flavor 
his dry bread with a mouthful of cheese lest 
he should be brought to the scaffold by the 
ferocious jealousy of the representative Niou 
already inflamed by the humble meal of 
radishes. The only marvel is that M. Arago 
could narrate such facts and remain a 
champion of the fierce democracy. Not- 
withstanding his services and his abstinence 
Monge was denounced shortly afterwards 
and compelled to fly. In 1798 he accompa- 
nied Bona in the expedition to Egypt 
and from thence to Syria.* He came up on 

* When Bonaparte quitted Egypt for France he made 
Monge accompany him. “ Do you know,” the General said 
to him one day as they were making the passage, “that I 
am between two very dissimilar situations. Let us sup- 
pose that I reach France safe and sound, —and I shall 
vanquish faction, assume the command of the army, de- 
feat the enemy, and receive the Lory of my country- 


men. Suppose, on the contrary. am taken by the 
English, I shall be shut up in a ship, and be considered in 


acommon deserter, a who has quitted his 
army without authority. it is 


necessary to come to a de- 


cision, and I will never consent to surrender to an Eng- | be 
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one occasion with a soldier in the desert who 
was dying of thirst. The man cast a wist- 
ful eye —_ a calabash which Monge car- 
ried roundhis waist. ‘‘Come take a draught,” 
said the philosopher in reply to this mute 
language of the countenance. The soldier 
swallowed a single mouthful. ‘ Drink 
again,’’ said Monge, persuasively. ‘* Thank 
you,”’ answered the man, ‘‘ but you have 
shown yourself charitable, and I would not - 
for the world expose you to the atrocious 
torments I suffered just now.’’ It is pleas- 
ant that the same life should furnish ‘a set- 
off like this to the ominous remark of the 


lary | representative Niou. 


he suspension of the faculties of Ampere 
lasted more than a year. The letters of 
Rousseau on botany first recalled him to in- 
tellectual pursuits. He could not have light- 
ed on a more propitious study, the gentle 
exercise of body in searching for plants, and 
the gentle exercise of mind in dissecting 
them, being admirably adapted to the restora- 
tion of his understanding. He attained to a 
thorough comprehension of the science, and 
only needed to have communicated what he 
knew to the world to have ranked among 
eminent naturalists. The poets of the Au- 
gustan age were his companions in his botani- 
cal excursions, and he was forever chanting 
over his herbs the melodious verses of Horace, 
Virgil, and Lucretius. Modern biography 
could not produce a more seducing repre- 
sentation o toral life. An incident oc- 
curred in 1796 to complete the picture. He 
was on one of his customary evening ram- 
bles along the banks of a stream, when he 
caught sight in the distance of two | 
young damsels gathering flowers in a mead- 
ow. Hitherto he had never thought of 
marriage, but on the instant he made up his 
mind to wed one of the fair strangers whom 
he beheld for the first time, to whom he had 
never spoken, and of whose name and famil 
he was entirely ignorant. These matter-of- 


lish vessel. If we are attacked by superior forces we will 
fight to the last. I will never haul down my flag. The 
moment the enemy board us we must blow up the frigate.” 
“ General,” replied Monge, “* you have rightly appreciated 
the situation ; if the case occurs we must blow up the ship.” 
“TI expected from you,” rejoined Bonaparte, “ this testimo- 
ny of friendship. I entrust the execution to you.” The 
day after the next they saw a vessel in the distance which 
they believed to be English. It proved a false alarm. 
“Where is Monge?” said Bonaparte ; and on seeking him 
they found him at the door of the powder-magazine with a 
lantern in his hand. Another eminent savant, the com- 
mon friend of Monge and Bonaparte, who also went to 
Egypt and returned from it in their company, showed 
equal coolness in danger. They were attacked by the 
Turks as they ascended the Nile; some of their boats 
were sunk, and the crews massacred. Death seemed in- 
evitable for all, when Berthollet began to fill his pockets 
with stones. ‘“ How,” said one of his companions, “can 
you think of mineralogy at such a moment?” “I am not 
thinking of mineralogy or y” said the chemist. “ Do 
you not see that it is all over with us! I am ballasted for 
sinking quick, and am now secure that my body will not 
mutilated by these barbarians.” 
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fact philosophers, to judge from the narra- 


tives of M. A , are rather given to be 
romantic in their loves. Gay-Lussac went 
into a linen-draper’s shop, and saw a girl 
engaged intently with a book behind the 
counter. ‘‘ What are you reading, madem- 
qjselle?’’ said he. ‘‘ A work which is, 
perhaps, beyond me, but which interests me 
nevertheless: a treatise on chemistry.” 
The heart of the great chemist was reached 
through this unusual partiality of a linen- 
draper’s shop-girl for his favorite pursuit. 
He sefht her to a school to complete her edu- 
cation and made her his wife. 
testifies that the experiment succeeded, but 
does not matrmdon the repetition of it. 
‘* Let us love to the last moment,’’ said Gay- 
Lussac to his helpmate three days before he 
died, and after forty years of married life ; 
‘‘sincere attachments are the sole happi- 
ness.’’ On the other side, we have the sin; 
case of Lagrange. D’Alembert, who kept up 
a constant correspondence with him, was sur- 

rised that he should not have mentioned in 

is letters that he had ceased to be a Bene- 
dict. ‘I learn,’’ his friend wrote to him in 
1767, “ that you have taken what we phil- 
esophers call the perilous —_ A great 
mathematician should be able above all 
things to calculate his happiness. I do not 
doubt, therefore, that after having made the 
caleulation you found the solution to be 
marriage.’’ ‘Ido not know,’’ replied La- 

ge, ‘‘ whether I have calculated well or 

ill, or rather I believe I have not calculated 
at all, or I should have perhaps done like 
Leibnitz, who from thinking ponte it was 
unable to arrive at a decision.* I confess 
that I have never had any inclination for 
marriage, but circumstances have induced 
me to engage one of my relatives to come 
and take care of me, and of all which be- 
longs to me. If I have not informed you of 
it, it was because the thing ap to me 
so indifferent in itself that it was not worth 
while to mention it.”” Ampere belonged to 
the opposite school. He was as ardent, it 
seems, in love as in study ; he kept a jour 
nal of his daily emotions, and profiting by 
his perusal of the Augustan poets, addressed 
odes to his mistress. It is evident that his 
verses were not better than those of another 
mathematician, of whom M. reports 
a lady to have said that, like Moliére’s M. 
Jountaia , ‘* he had been talking prose with- 
out knowing it.” 

Ampere was without the means of support- 
ing a wife, and the family of the jodie 
gravely discussed whether he should open a 
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silk mercer’s shop, or give private lessons in 
mathematics. e decision being for the 
last, he removed to Lyons for the pu: ‘ 

: ibver 


and there he was married by 1 
greedy for the. acquisition of knowledge, he 
Soined with seven or eight foung prac in 
reading aloud before daybreak, on a fifth 
floor, the chemistry of Lavoisier, and in 
after years the people at Paris, who had 
never known him occupied in the pursuit, 
were astonished to find how deep he was in 
the science. In 1801 he removed to Bourg, 
having been appointed lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy to the central school, where, 
fresh from Lavoisier, he composed and printed 
a work on the future prospects of aay a 
In a moment of hallucination he fancied he 
had yielded to a Satanic suggestion in at- 
tempting to anticipate the secrets reserved 
for succeeding generations, and he threw his 
book into the fire. He afterwards regretted 
this sacrifice to a chimera, but his chemical 
studies bore little further fruit. In scientific 
dreams of another kind he indulged with 
equal uselessness and freedom. ‘‘ You see,”’ 
he wrote later to a friend, ‘‘ the palaotheri- 
ums and the anaplotheriums replaced on the 
earth by men. t hope for my that men 
in their turn will be replaced by creatures 
more perfect, more noble, more sincerely de- 
voted to truth. I would give half my life 
to be certain that this transformation will 
happen.* Well—would you believe it? 
— there are + im v4 so stupid as to ask me 
what I would gain by that. Have I not a 
hundred times reason to be indignant ?’’ M. 
Arago states that the disposition of Ampere 
led him in mathematics to aim at the solution 
of problems which were reputed insoluble, 
and his biographer was astonished not to see 
among his juvenile undertakings an attempt 
to square the circle. It was afterw 

found to be one of the bootless exercises he 
had set himself in his thirteenth year. This 
partiality for the insoluble attended him in 
all his speculations. It was visible in the 
determination to discover the primitive lan- 
guage, in the effort to predict the subsequent 
conquests of chemistry, in the endeavor to 
settle the future condition of the earth. 
‘* Doubt,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is the greatest 
torture which man endures on earth :’’ but 
it was his very impatience of it which led 
him to haunt its domain. To throw away 
time upon theories which are beyond our ca- 
pacity is as childish as to expend our time 


upon the trifles which are beneath it. There 
are innumerable questions which are of the 
highest moment in themselves, which are yet 
unworthy a wise man’s contemplation, simply 
* How happy he would have been had he heard of, and 
believed, the new heavens and the “new earth wherein 
righteousness !”— Living Age. 
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because they are out of his sphere. It is a 
waste of eyesight to stand gazing upon im- 
etrable darkness, however grand may be 

e scenes which it veils. 

His immense attainments except@@, he was 
ill-qualified for his new office. An injury 
he received in his arm in childhood had de- 
prived him of mechanical dexterity, and he 
was incapable of performing with ordi 
skill the commonest philosophical experi- 
ments. Self-educated in retirement, and 
never subjected to the least constraint in his 
actions, he had acquired the habit of think- 
ing in movement, end to check the antics of 
his body was to stop the workings of his 
mind. Ampere at rest and Ampere walking 
were different persons. His dress and man- 
ners were peculiar. He bowed to his class 
with the same extravagant flexure of his 
frame that Dr. Johnson used to adopt when 
he met anarchbishop. His solitary musings 
for many years of his life had made abstrac- 
tion habitual to him, and he naturally fell 
into it without regard to time or place. 
Hence he was extremely absent, and was 
guilty of a thousand unconscious eccentrici- 
ties. He carried away from a party the 
_ three-cornered chapeau of an ecclesiastic, and 
as the owner was a desirable acquaintance, 
it was asserted by the enemies of Ampere 
that he designedly took the wrong hat (his 
own was a common round one) that he 
might have an excuse for calling next day to 
return it. M. Arago repudiates the palt 
construction, and meets the imputation wit 
a counter anecdote, in which Ampére’s in- 
firmity was not calculated to recommend 
him. Invited to the table of a person whom 
it was of importance to conciliate, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘‘ Really, this dinner is 
detestable! My sister ought not to engage 
cooks without havin rsonally satisfied 
herself of their capabilities.’’ ~ There is no 
doubt whatever that these oddities were 

uine, and we should have expectéd them 
rom his temperament and previous habits. 
Those to whom the presence of others is an 
antidote to abstraction can with difficulty 
comprehend a condition of mind which is the 
natural result of days of deep and unbroken 
thought. A more unhappy combination of 
qualities for a lecturer on Natural Philoso- 
phy could hardly have met oe ina very 
superior man. Youths are sharp-sighted to 
detect any outward absurdity, unrestrained 
in displaying the mirth which deviations 
from establis ed proprieties provoke, and in- 
capable of appreciating the great capacity 
which would have extorted —— from their 
elders. The uncouth gesticulations of Dr. 
Johnson, when, yet unknown to fame, he 
opened an academy at Edial, made him the 
laughing-stock of his scholars. Ampere did 
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not remain long in this situation at Bourg, 
which must have been irksome to himse 
and unprofitable to his pupils, but returned 
to Lyons, where he was appointed Professor 
of Pure Mathematics. 

He had already addressed to the academy 
of that city two mathematical memoirs, when 
in 1802 he published the first work which 
made his name known beyond the circle of 
his personal friends — his Considérations sur 
la théorie mathématique du jeu. The science 
of probabilities which was afterwards applied 
with such beneficial effect to the calculation 
of insurances, was originally suggested by 
the chances of games, which have alwa 
been a favorite subject of speculation while 
a os of importance could be found to be 
solved. The proposition which Ampére set 
himself to demonstrate was, that the regular 
gambler was certain to lose. His method 
was to show that if two players were in other 
respects upon equal terms, the chances were 
in favor of him who could go on the longest. 
The richest must consequently be the ulti- 
mate winner, and his advantage increased 
rapidly with the superiority of wealth. The 
regular gambler engages with everybody ; he 
is one against the world ; an individual with 
limited means, which he stakes against the 


resources, which in their aggregate ma 
practically be called unlimited, of the who 
community of players. ‘In e8 W 


the chances aré equal, where skill has no 
part, the professional player is therefore sure 
to be ruined ; the formule of Ampére prove 
it beyond dispute. The unmeaning words, 
such as _ uck, star, good vein, can 
neither hinder nor delay the execution of a 
— pronounced in the name of al- 
ebra.’’ 
< M. Arago e that there will be peo- 
ple to ask, ‘ t is the use of the demon- 
stration? ’’ and admits that a consciousness 
of the inevitable result would not deter 
everybody from following the trade. He 
was acquainted at Paris with a wealthy for- 
eigner who passed his time between gamb- 
ling and the study of science. M. Arago, to 
wean him from his vice, calculated, the num- 
ber of throws and the stakes being given, 
what must be his quarterly losses. The the- 
ory tallied with the fact, and the gentleman 
sdousuled that he was convinced. He 
abstained for a fortnight, and then called 
upon M. Arago to say that he should never 
in be the unintelligent tributary of the 
hells of Paris; that he had ceased to be the 
dupe of a ridiculous delusion, but that he 
should continue to play because the 50,000 
francs which he knew he must lose 


every 
ear, would not, if employed in any other 
Larder boyd x tr patie HF 
pain, the same keen sensations that he de- 
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rived from the varied combinations, some- 
times fortunate and sometimes fatal, which 
were developed every evening upon a green 
cloth. Gambling was with him a recognized 
expense, just as if he had kept his race-horses 
or his hounds, and he merely resolved to 
squander his income upon the fancy most 
congenial to an ill-regulated mind. But 
this is not the case of the majority of play- 


ers. Though there is fascination in the ex- | 


citement, the ey is gain, and we have 
more faith than M. Arago in the good effects 
of a demonstration which. shows the cer- 
tainty of loss. Like every other vice, the 
present gratification will outweigh with some 
the future penalty. Yet as many a man 
has put a check upon his taste for liquor 
to avert the deplorable consequences of 
drunkenness, so we may be‘satisfied not a 


few would conquer the passion for play if | 


they were once assured that by an irreversi- 
ble law it was the road to ruin. “ 
Ampire himself, with his encyclopsediacal 
pursuits, would often dissipate a vast amount 
of invaluable time, not in gambling, but on 
a beguiling game. Whoever called upon 
him, he asked his visitor if he was acquaint- 
ed with chess, and when the answer was 
** yes,’’ engaged with him for hours in re- 
peated trials of skill. His intimates soon dis- 
covered an infallible method of beating him ; 
when they found they were losing, they 
would assert what he conceived to be a scien- 
tific heresy, — such as that the undulatory 
theory of light would hereafter be numbered 
with the phantasies of Cartesianism and the 
emission theory reiissume the ascendant : 
upon which Ampere, too simple to perceive 
the trick, would launch with his usual en- 


thusiasm into an impetuous refutation, and | 


forgetting all caution in the heat of his ar- 

ment would be quickly checkmated. His 
| ee outbreaks of temper, the result of 
an earnest and not of a seifish disposition, 
were termed by his friends the rages of the 
lamb. 

The Memoir on Probabilities attracted the 
notice of Lalande and Delambre, and they 
procured him the appointment of lecturer 
on mathematical analysis at the Polytechnic 
School at Paris. The old singularities which 
in 1805 threw ridicule upon him at Bourg 
lost none of their sinister influence with the 
picked students of the capital. His first ap- 
pearance produced an unfavorable impres- 
sion, for he presented himself before his mil- 
itary audience in a plain, black suit, ex- 
tremely ill-made. He wrote rather by moving 
his arm than his fingers, and in a hand so 
immense that a gentleman sent him an invi- 
tation to dinner penned within the outline 
of the first letter of his signature. His fig. 
ures, natprally enormous, were carefully 
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magnified by him into ludicrous proportions 
on the blackboard at the schoo, est the 
hinder row of his class should be unable to 
read them. His pupils, amused at their gi- 
gantic si#é, affected not to be able to distin- 

uish them clearly, in order to entice him 
into caricaturing his.caricatures. It ended 
in his increasing them to that degree that 
the largest om would only contain the first 
| five figures of a complicated calculation. At 
another time he mistook the cloth for clean- 

ing this board, and which was covered with 
|chalk, for his pocket-handkerchief. The 
| students looked to him less for mathematical 
| instruction than for food for their mirth, and 
| his genius was rendered almost useless by a 


| few ungainly habits contracted in youth. 
| ** Though equal to all things for all things unfit.’’ 


The artifice practiced upon Ampere by the 
young men at the Polytechnic, was rendered 
| easy by the circumstance that he himself was 
| extremely short-sighted. He was eighteen 

years old before he detected the defect, and 
| used to marvel at the praises bestowed upon 
‘scenery which té him was a confused and 
|cloudy mass. He chanced one day on a 
| stage-coach to put the glass of ashort-sighted 
| traveller to his eye, and he seemed instantly 
|to gaze upon a newly-created world. So 
powerful was the emotion produced by the 
view for the first time of nature in her glory, 
that he burst into tears. He attained to the 
gratification of another of his senses with 
equal suddenness. His all-embracing mind 
had devoted a season to experiments in acous- 
tics, without his discovering that he had an 
ear for music. He was thirty years old when 
he attended a concert at which some pieces 
of Gluck were performed. He could not con- 
ceal his weariness, which was manifested by 
ee and stretching, by rising up from 
is seat, by pacing to and fro, by ensconcing 
himself in a corner with his back to the 
company. Some simple airs followed, and 
the change in Ampére was like that which 
Dryden describes Timotheus as producing in 
Alexander. ‘The fibre,’’ says M. Arago, 
‘* which united the ear and the heart of Am- 
re had come to be discovered and to vibrate 
or the first time.’’ As when his eyes were 
opened to the beauties of nature, he again 
burst into tears. P 
It must already be sufficiently manifest 
that Ampére was a man of quick sensibilities, 
who was soon influenced through his feelings. 
It must be equally manifest that his mind 
was easily won by the charms of every study 
in turns, and that what he took up he pur- 
sued with enthusiasm. But of all the will- 
o’-the-wisps which it was his pleasure to 





chase, there was none which he followed with 
such yehemence as metaphysics. He believed 
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that it was his mission ‘‘ to lay the founda- 
tions of this science for all generations,’’ and 
he consulted his friends at Lyons in 1813 
upon the propriety of his ‘‘ giving himself 
up entirely to psychology.’’ Withgut doing 
this it was of all subjects the one which en- 
gaged the largest share of his attention, and 
though mentally and mechanically the act 
of writing was a species of torture to him, 
he submitted to the drudgery of reducing his 
speculations to a oy 

He thought verbal discussions essential to 
test and settle his doctrines, and finding no- 
body at Paris who was willing to engage in 
perplexing debates upon ideology, he resolved 
to take a journey to Lyons, where, through 
animated controversies, he had cemented a 
friendship in former years with M. Bredin, 
a professor. Ampere suggested that he 
should submit each day what he had written 
to rigorous criticism, and that four evenings 
in the week should be devoted in addition to 
*‘ reasonings high’’ upon these bewildering 
themes. Alas : ML. Bredin had become a trai- 
tor to the cause. ** How admirable,’’ Ampere 
replied, ‘‘ is this science of psychology, and to 
my misfortune you love it no longer.”’ ‘It 
was necessary,’’ he said again, ‘‘ to deprive 
me of all consolation on earth that we should 
cease to sympathize in metaphysics. On the 
single thing which interests me, you no long- 
er think as Ido. It is a frightful void in 
my soul.’’ Not only did his friend turn his 
back upon the study ,— he entreated Ampere 
todo the same. ‘‘ What!’’ exclaimed the 
indignant philosopher, ‘‘ quit a country full 
of flowers and living waters, streams and 

ves, for deserts burnt up by the rays of 

t mathematical sun which, casting upon 
objects a blazing light, scorches and dries 
them up to the very roots! How far better 
it is to wander in ever-changing shades than 
to walk along a straight road in which the 
eye takes in everything, and where nothing 
seems to fly to excite us to pursue.”’ It was 
still the same passion for 
questions which almost elu the under- 
standing. In transcendental mathematics the 
wards of the lock are sufficiently intricate to 
require the utmost powers of even congenial 
minds to apply the key, but they were not 
perplexing enough to suit Ampere, who was 
irresistibly attracted to such subjects as 
engaged those disputants in Milton, who 
‘found no end, in wandering mazes lost.’’ 
In this crisis he received a letter from Sir 
eer Davy, upon whose discoveries he 
had formerly experimented, and he neglected 
to reply, because he said ‘‘ he had no longer 
the cou to fix his ideas upon those weari- 
some things.’’ Mixing much with natural 
philosophers, and always enforcing with the 
impetuosity of his ardent temperament the 
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— which happened to have ion 
of him for the hour, he daily threw down the 
glove, which was picked up by his adversaries 
more in jest than in earnest. In fact they 
were not in a condition to dispute with him, 
for they were unacquainted with the study 
and incredulous of its importance, and it only 
amused them to listen to such announcements 
as that in the word émesthése was comprised 
the finest discovery of the age. The savants, 
says Cuvier, judge like the ignorant of sub- 
jects which do not belong to their own depart- 
ment. 

What was the real value of Ampére’s 
psychological labors, able as we know him 
to have been, mtently as he had reflected up- 
on the theme, and confident as he was him- 
self that he had not reflected in vain? M. 
Arago had his manuscripts in his hands, and 
after diligent study declares his inability to 
comprehend them. Yet on the next page he 
asserts that ‘‘ they display the most astonish- 
ing penetration, the rare faculty of eliciting 
immense generalizations from minute details, 
— that genius, in a word, appears to distin- 
guish Ampére’s metaphysical researches as 
much as it does his brilliant labors in mathe- 
matical physics.’’? This is an example of 
the inconvenience which sometimes attaches 
to an éloge. Praise is thrown in to soften 
censure, and we are called upon to believe 
that the speculations of Ampére were at once 
unintelligible and luminous. The first judg- 
ment we suspect to be nearest the truth, and 
that the Introduction & la Philosophie bore 
about the same relation to the Memoirs on 
Electrodynamics that Newton’s Commentary 
on the Apocalypse did to the Principia. 

Among the mental preblems which occu- 
pied much of the attention of Amptre was 
the vexed question of the nature of the fac- 
ulties of animals. He originally decided 

inst their capacity to reason, but he 
abandoned the opinion in deference to a 
single anecdote related by a friend on whose 
accuracy he could rely. This gentleman, 
driven by a storm intoa village public-house, 
ordered a fowl to be roasted. Old fashions 
then prevailed in the South of France, and 
turnspits were still employed in place of the 
modern jack. Neither caresses, threats, nor 
blows could make the dog act his part. The 
gentleman interposed. ‘ y ved dog, indeed ! ”’ 
said the landlord, sharply: ‘‘ he deserves 
none of your pity, for these scenes take 
place every day. Do you know why this 
pretty fellow refuses to work the spit? — it 
is because he has taken it into his head that 
he and his partner are to share alike, and it 
is not his turn.’’ Ampére’s ‘informant 
ged that a servant might be sent to find the 
other dog, who made no difficulty about per- 
forming the task. He was taken out aftera 
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while and his refracto: er put in, who 
began, now his sense of justice was satisfied, 
to work with thorough good will like a 
squirrel inacage. A similar incident was 
related by M. de Liancourt to the t Ar- 
nauld, who, with other Port-Ro ts, had 
adopted the theory of Descartes, that dogs 
were automatons and machines, and who on 
the strength of this conviction dissected the 
poor creatures to observe the circulation of 
the blood, and denied that they felt. ‘I 
have two dogs,’’ said the remonstrator 

inst this cruelty, ‘‘who turn the spit on 
alternate days. One of them hid himself, 
and his partner was about to be put to turn 
in his place. He barked and w: his tail 
as « sign to the cook to follow him, went to 
the garret, pulled out the truant, and wor- 
ried fim. Ie these your machines?’ The 
great Arnauld, mighty in controversy and 
redoubtable in logic, must have had a latent 


consciousness that the turnspit had refuted 
him 


Not only the instincts, but the anatomy 
and structure of animals, had been carefull 
studied by Ampére. He was a believer in the 
notion that a unity of organization pervaded 
all living creatures, and he printed, without 
publishing, a work in 1824, in which he 
traced the toad in the butterfly, and the 
whale in the toad. Once more it was the 
love of the intricate which beguiled him, and 
the fascination was to track resemblances 
amid glaring and apparently irreconcilable 
differences. The idea, however, had been 
sustained with considerable —- by Geof- 
froy-Saint-Hilaire, and Cuvier thought it 
necessary to refute it in his lectures at the 
College of Frances Ampere was one of his 
auditors, and replied in some lectures he was 
delivering in the same institution. Cuvier’s 
brother, Frederick, was among the auditors 
of Ampere, and he again delivered lectures 
at the College, and stood forth in defence of 
the opinions of his relative. The discussion 
went on in the seperate arenas from week to 
week, and though Ampére, according to M. 
Arago, somewhat shifted his ground, he 
maintained with credit a conflict with the 
greatest naturalists of the world on their 
own domain. The controversy became a 
topic of conversation. ‘‘ Well, Ampiére,”’ 


said a brother academician, ‘‘ you pretend | is 


that, in an anatomical point of view, Master 
Crow, perched on a tree, does not differ from 
the _~ animal who cheats him of his 
cheese. You believe that the long-billed, 
long-necked heron is only a simple modifica- 
tion of the carp on whom he so foolishly dis- 
dained to dine. You are of opinion that the 
fabulist was guilty of a heresy in natural 





‘history in saying, 
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** When from the cave the rat came out, 
He quickly proved, beyond a doubt, 
A rat was not an elephant.’’ 


‘* Yes,’ replied Ampere, ‘all that you 
have enwimerated as impossibilities I admit. 
After epee study I have — ata 

rinciple, sin: in appearance, but which, 
ee eless, Sill vail with time— the 
principle that man is formed ona plan which 
may be detected in all animals without ex- 
ception.”” ‘* Well done, M. Ampére,”’ said 
the other, ‘‘ your m has one rare and in- 
disputable merit, it is clear and categorical. 
I shall look for you therefore in the snail! ”’ 
Ampére alowed the laugh to die away, and 
then, taking up the subject gravely, he dis- 
played such a singular knowledge of anatomy 
ind natural history, showed so many specious 
resemblances where comparison at a superfi- 
cial glance — ridiculous, that, if he 
left the triumph of vivacity to his adversary, 
the triumph of learning and argument re- 
mained with himself. He was assuredly no 
sciolist, and if it is be lamented that he 


Y | made forays into so many separate provinces, 


it is not use he ever returned without 
being laden with spoils, but because, if he 
had narrowed his éfforts, he wguld have en- 
larged the boundaries of dominions which he 
was contented to sweep. 

The animal magnetists had a disciple and 
advocate in Ampére. M. Arago ascribes his 
proselytism to his want of dexterity in de- 
tecting tricks — owing to physical awkward- 
ness and shortness of sight — as well as to 
the candor of a mind, prompt to open itself 
to any plausible appearances. But he was 
proverbially credulous of any facts which 
were told him, political or natural,* and it 
is evident that his ready reception of mar- 
vels appertained in part to that quality of 
his usliecnading which made him in science 
prefer twilight to day. Here were fresh 
mysteries to unfold, new caverns to explore ; 
and he would be slow to reject wonders which 
afforded his reason and imagination con- 
genial materials upon which to work. He was 
no half partisan. He swallowed both gnat 
and camel, and believed that the clairvoyant 


* There is aninstance of M. Arago’s inappropriate illus- 
trations from the jest-book in the account he gives of Am- 
pére’s credulity. After justly remarking that this quality 
the result of indifference — that a man intent- 
ly occupied with one subject will easily credit what he is 
told upon matters about which he cares nothing —M. 
Arago goes on to say: “Such was the case of the gram- 
marian when the imaginary symptoms of a general con- 
flagration throughout Europe were laid before him ; he re- 
ceived it all without changing a muscle, or speaking a word, 
and was about to be numbered among the most credulous 
men alive, when he broke silence in these words: ‘ Come 
b wef will, P| — two lege Py omnes & my 

ik ! t is astonishing . Arago cou! enture 
upon this foolish, because manifestly apocryphal, 
before such an audience as the French Academy 
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could observe a star with his knee, behold 
the actors on the stage with his back, and 
read a note with his elbow. M. Arago fol- 
lows up his narrative of the magnetic creed 
oz his friend with a just comment addressed 


to those who decide, without examination, 


against every startling innovation upon com- 
mon experience. ‘Is a mig, ee scepti- 
cism more philosophical t an unlimited 
credulity? Have we any right to maintain 
that no man has ever read or will ever read 
with his eyes, in the complete obscurity 
which reigns beneath twenty-nine métres of 
rocks and earth — I mean in the vaults of the 
Observatory? Is it well established that 
opaque screens, which are impervious to light, 
allow nothing to pass which may supply its 
place and produce vision? Do our system- 
atic ideas warrant us in refusing to have re- 
course to experiment, the sole judge in such 
matters?’’ The true philosopher rejects 
nothing which has the semblance of evidence 
upon @ priori considerations, and accepts 
nothing until it is proved. Rational scepti- 
cism, just as much as rational belief, must be 
based upon inquiry : 

*¢ He who calls error each new truth unfurled, 

Thinks the horizon circumscribes the world.”’ 


In a, was elected to a the 
place of the + Lagrange in the French 
Academy. hewn he had Sa made his capi- 
tal discoveries, and he owed the honor en- 
tirely to mathematical papers which his sub- 
a4 wey labors have thrown into the shade. 
It had long been suspected that there was an 
intimate connection between magnetism and 


,electricity ; and among other circumstances 


which indicated it, it had been remarked that 
the songemis of ships struck with lightning 
were often deprived of their virtue. The 
attempts to ascertain by direct experiment 
the real nature and di of the relation 
had not been successful. In the memora- 
ble year of science 1820, Cirsted opened the 
po which has led to such momentous re- 
sults. He placed a compass below the wire 
which connected the two poles of a battery, 
and the electric current passing along the 
wire moved the north pole of the needle to- 
wards the west. When.the compass was 
above the wire, the effect was reversed and 
the north pole turned to the east. In this 
simple fact was disclosed a new and bound- 
less science, which it would be out of place 
here to follow into its details. The inform- 
ation reached the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, on the 11th of September. It seized 
upon the mind of the enthusiastic Ampére, 
ways on the alert for strange and novel 
ong mae The experiments of CErsted 
demonstrated the action of electric cur- 


rents on magnets. It struck Ampére that 





electric currents might have a mutual action 
on each other. In seven days he had framed 
his idea, contrived his apparatus, proved 
the fact, and ascertained with precision the 
exact nature of the effects produced. ‘‘ Ido 
not know,’’ says M. Arago, ‘‘if the. vast 
field of Natarel. Philosophy can show s0 
beautiful a discovery, conceived and com- 
pleted with equal rapidity.’’ 

Ampére continted to pursue his experi- 
ments with ” the — of his fervid tem- 

Trament, an r followed in rapid 
saan A tal ent, which oie pein hith- 
erto appeared in him, was now displayed in 
a remarkable manner — the power of devis- 
ing philosophical instruments to fulfil very 
ificult, and, as it might sometimes have 
seemed, impossible conditions. His perform- 
ances of this description are many and 
beautiful, and have passed into standing im- 
Ee of science. When he had estab- 
ished a large body of the phenomena of 
electro-dynamics, or electricity in motion, 
he determined to seek, by the aid of mathe- 
matics, the general theory which governed 
them. The dificulty of the task was only 
to be equalled by the success with which he 
performed it. The experiments by which he 
educed the physical facts which are the 
basis of his laws, and the mathematical 
theory by which he embraced and satisfied 
every observation 7 record, are worthy of 
each other. Nay, by a simple hypothesis he 
brought under his principle all the mutual 
actions between currents and magnets, and 
of magnets on each other. Few more strik- 
ing specimens of applied mathematics could 
be named, still fgwer persons who have com- 
bined in such an eminent degree the physi- 
cal discoverer and the geometrician. 

Ampére was forty-five when he commenced 
his electrical researches, and they did not 
continue to absorb him for more than three 
a They are the only three pan of his 
ife which can be said to have left any mate- 
rial trace upon science. With such an ex- 
ample of what his fine genius and mental ac- 
tivity could effect when employed upon a 
fruitful theme, he turned aside from his bril- 
liant career to expend his strength upon a 
classification of all the departments of human 
knowledge. This is a task which has en- 
gaged several master minds, but which has 
ceased, we believe, to have the slightest util- 
ity. The different departments of study 
touch and intermingle at so many points, 
that to avoid anomalies is impossible ; but 
the arrangement which has grown up natu- 
rally with the extension of research and the 
on gna of discovery is adapted to the prac- 
tical purposes of mankind, and is probably 
as convenient as any other which could be 
devised. Ifa scheme could be contrived 
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which was more theoretically perfect, habit 
would prevail to preserve the distinctions 
already established. But, in fact, every pro- 
1 for remodelling the existing divisions 
as been found to be open to a hundred ob- 
jections, and the attempt of Ampére is no 
exception to the rule. The futility of his 
undertaking is shown in the result. It has 
not had, and is never likely to have, the 
faintest effect in producing a re-distribution 
of the streams into which the great ocean of 
facts and speculations has long been permit- 
ted to run. It is mournful to think that he 
who was eminently gifted with a capacity 
for extending the wide realms of knowledge 
should have wasted years of life in the vain 
effort to classify the knowledge already se- 
cured; that he should have exhausted his 
powerful mind in vexing thought upon the 
number of heaps into which the accumulated 
stores should be sorted, upon the order in 
which they should follow, and upon whether 
some particular should be assigned to this 
heap or that. Yet he could do nothin 
which did not afford an additional thoug 
superfluous proof of the vast extent and pro- 
fundity of his acquirements. ‘‘ His chemi- 
cal classifications,’’ says M. Arago, ‘‘ show 
the singular fact, that during one of the 
latest revolutions of the science, Ampere 
—the geometrician Ampere — was always 
right even when his opinions were 0 
to those of almost all the chemists in the 
world.”’ 

It was the inevitable result of the avidity 
with which Ampére engaged in a pursuit, 
that this excess of action should be followed 
by reaction — that repletion should give rise 
to satiety. A steadier pace could have been 
longer sustained ; but he ran himself out of 
breath till he was unable to take one single 
step forward. He printed a treatise on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, which 
was entirely finished with the exception of 
the title-page and table of contents. Here 
he paused exhausted. Not all the solicita- 
tions of the bookseller could induce him to 
make the slight mechanical exertion which 
was necessary to furnish the work with these 
usual accompaniments, and in this imperfect 
state it was published. Coleridge’s want of 
‘* finger-industry ’’ to write down a few poems 
which he had repeated aloud, for which he 
had been paid, and the delay in pees 
which drove him day after day to feign hu- 
miliating excuses, is not more extraordinary. 
On the death of Fresnel in 1827, some mem- 
bers of the Academy entreated Ampére to 
assume his mantle and carry forward the re- 
searches on light. They pointed out to him 
the resources he would find in his subtle 
genius, the services he would render, the 
renown he would acquire; but he answered 


posed |nary matters of 
had t 
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in a tone of the utmost distress that it was 
beyond his power to attempt it, since it 
would compel him to read two papers of 
M. Poisson on the theory of waves: The 
infirmity increased with years. He who 
had devoured the Encyclopedia, in twenty 
volumes folio, suffered his books to remain 
uncut, and if he chanced to look into them, 
tore open the leaf with his fingers. He had 
exhausted interest by the vehemence of his 
universal tastes, and apathy now succeeded 
to curiosity. His classification of knowledge 
was the sole study which interested him, as 
a man who had spent all his days in travel- 


ling might like to gaze upon the map of the 
|countries he had traversed after he 


ad lost 
the wish to travel any more. He was filled 
with sadness when he contrasted what he 
had accomplished with what he might have 
done, and the mournful tenor of his days 
was pathetically expressed by the epitaph 
which he desired might be engraved upon his 
tomb — tandem ore 

The nature of his professional employment, 
that of Inspector-General of the University, 
added to his chagrin. No man can be 
in a situation to which he is unequal, even 
though his incapacity arises from his being 
above his work instead below it. He had to 


— the expenditure of the principal 
colleges, and wath orant of the saat ondi- 
ousehold economy. He 
0 go from town to town to examine 
boysin the rules of arithmetic and the ele- 
ments of Latin when his own mind was en- 
gaged at the extremest end instead of with 
the rudiments of knowledge. A habit he 
had of naming his conceptions from the 
place where they originated, afforded, as M. 
Arago remarks,‘an evidence that he was 
elaborating them to the detriment of his 
duties, when we find them bearing such titles 
as the theory of Avignon, the demonstra- 
tion of Grenoble, the proposition of Mar- 
seilles, the theorem of Montpellier. He had 
to make returns of the blunders committed 
by the pupils at their examination, as well 
as of the bedding, furniture, and provision- 
ing of the boarding-schools; though such 
was his pe of anything like the func- 
tions of a clerk that it extorted from him 
the declaration that ‘‘ to sit immovable be- 
fore a table with a pen in his hand was the 
most painful, the most repulsive of trades.”’ 
It is true that these returns were never made, 
but they were incessantly demanded, and he 
passed his time in a wretched conflict between 
the paralyzing aversion to furnishing them 
and the uneasiness of having to face the 
clamorous applications produced by his n 
lect. The irritation excited by a task whic 
in itself was unsuited to him, the sense that 
he was squandering on inferior objects the 
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igned for higt 
isfacti m of feeling that 
work was not performed, after all, com- 


were passing 
through the press, involved him in 
which compelled him to bear the yoke for 
the sake of the recompense. 

His health had its share in depressing his 
spirits. So indefatigable a student required 
repose and recreation ; and though, upon the 
entreaties of his friends, he _ lay aside 
his pen or his book, he spent too much of his 
time in solitary meditation. His intimates, 
to distract his thoughts, endeavored to pre- 
vail — him to accompany them to the 
Comédie-Frangaise, and knowing that he had 
religious scruples on the subject, they told 
him of a lady of the court of Louis * 
who, on asking her confessor if it was wrong 
for her to go to the theatre, received for an- 
swer, ‘It is for you to tell me.’”” He was 
struck with the remark, and seemed inclined 
to yield, but, remembering that the action, 
if it did no injury to himself, would at any 
tate wound the va rsons with whom he 
was associated, he boldly held his ground. 
M. Arago is, we suspect, mistaken in sup 
ing that, if they succeeded, they would have 
effected a permanent diversion. The life-lon 
habits of the philosopher would have prov 
too strong for the players. There could hard- 
ly have been a more enthusiastic lover of the 

than Poisson. In the needy period of 
his youth he dined once in ten days with a 
relative at Paris, and on another in the 
ten he ate nothing but dry bread, that with 
the price of these two dinners he might go 
to the theatre. Yet when he was fairly em- 
barked in his mathematical researches he ei- 
ther ceased to attend it, or it failed to afford 
him the needful relaxation. ‘‘ He the 
day,’’-we quote from M. Libri, ‘‘ shut up in 
his study, without admitting any one on any 
pretext whatever. There, from ten in the 
morning till six in the evening, he was occu- 
pied unintermittingly with his scientific re- 
searches. Then he dined, and in the even- 
ing, if he had no proofs to correct, he loved 
to play with his children and converse with 
his friends. This uniform, laborious life, 
this continual toil of the mind in a body 
which he condemned to complete immobility, 
ended, in spite of his robust constitution, in 
undermining his health.” His family, his 
friends, his physician, all remonstrated, but 
in vain. He was in the habit of saying that 
life was only good for two things — “ to write 
mathematics and to teach them,’’ and he 
would not accept an existence that was to be 
* DCMI. LIVING AGE. VOL. XI. 42 





purchased abstinence from, his favori 
study. The feelings of Ampere, even in hi 
least active days, would have been. in spirit 
the same. He.would never have permitted 
a serious inroad to be made upon his habitu- 
al course; and it is more than likely, with 
& man 80 given to abstraction, that sole 
result of enticing him to the theatre would 
have been, that. to the theories of Avignon, 
Grenoble, and Marseilles, would have been 
added the theory of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
portion of his 


fering inspection, 

the 17th of May, 1836. When he arrived 
at Lyons, his friend M. Bredin, seeing that 
his feeble body and violent cough required 
total silence and fepose, endeavored to put 
aside a discussion which Ampére desired to 
raise upon some ~~ changes in the sec- 
ond volume of the on the Philosophy 
and Classification of the Sciences. ‘ 
health! my health! ’’ he exclaimed, wi 
vehemence, ‘‘ much this has todo with my 
health! The only question between us here 
is of eternal truths! ’’ He plunged at once 
into the development of the subtle bonds 
which unite the different sciences, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to a review of all the men 
past and present who had been the scourge 
or the benefactors of their species. The im- 

vement of mankind was one of his fayvor- 
ite themes, and everything which promised 
it had the utmost interest for him. Nor did 
he bound his views to his own generation. 
With that mania which him for 
fathoming depths which were unfathomable, 
he concerned himself as much ‘“‘ with what 
was to happen three hundred years hence as 
with the events which were passing under 
his eyes.”’ He continued to harangue M. 
Bredin on this high argument for upwards 
of an hour, when he was completely ex- 
hausted by the effort. On reachi 
seilles his illness compelled him to halt. A 
— amendment was at first apparent. 
«« His age, not very advanced, was also,” 
continues M. Arago, ‘‘a ground for hope. 
They did not remember that Ampere might 
have said, with the Dutch painter Van Over- 
beck, ‘Reckon double, gentlemen, reckon 
double, for I have lived day and night.’ ”’ 
He himself was conscious that his glass had 
nearly run out. When the priest addressed 
to him pious exhortations, he answered, 
‘“ Thank ; before I started from Paris I 
had all my > wee a 
had been ht up religiously i 
mother ; eet bonn mY ili nt reader of the 
Bible and the Fathers ; although during 
the political convulsions which disturbed his 
country his faith was troubled for a brief in- 
terval through the depression of feelings oc- 
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easioned by these events, he yet never lost 
his footing, but, when the wave had broken 
- over him, he was left standing firm upon the 
rock. This consolation did not forsake him 
in the final hour. His calmness and placidi- 
ty astonished his friends who were accus- 
tomed to the warmth and vehemence of his 
character. The last words he spoke add one 


more proof to the hundreds which exist of 


the prodigious extent of his and 
weney- A song ey | of the College com- 
men reciting, in a low voice, some 
sages from the Imitation of Thomas & Kem- 
pis, and Ampére — him to observe that 
* he knew the book by heart!’’ ‘On the 
10th of June, 1836,’’ says M. Arago, “at 
five in the morning, our illustrious colleague, 
yielding to the repeated blows of sixty years 
of physical and moral ee finished dy- 
ing— according to the beautiful expression 
of Buffon—rather than finished to live.’’ 
Tandem feliz. He was happy at last. 
However inadequately our sketch of Am- 
ee may reflect the merit of M. Arago’s 
iography, it may serve to indicate the sort 
of interest with which his work abounds in 
addition to those qualities of scientific 
sition in which he so greatly excelled. the 
career indeed of many of his heroes, though 
not superior in instruction, was more stirring 
and eventful. One academician, he remarks, 
did not differ formerly from another acade- 
mician, except by the number, the nature, 
and the splendor of his discoveries. The 
political storms which distracted France for 
more than sixty years had drawn these 
learned recluses into the vortex, and broken 
in upon that old-fashioned uniformity of 
existence which rendered the lives of philos- 
ophers as monotonous in the relation as they 
were peaceful in their It has been 
M. Arago’s fortune to have to commemorate 
several of the eminent men who played a 
twofold part; and, if the inference to be 
drawn in some cases is that great philoso- 
ung may be ~ bad politicians, and in all 
t those who deviate from their allegiance 
to their true mistress make a poor exchange 
when they resign the sweets of calm con- 
templation for civil turbulence, the narra- 
tive, it must be confessed, which contains 
the record is rendered more exciting by the 
intermixture of action with the still” picture 
of studious life. 
The ee of the ‘‘ Philosophers of 
the time o — III.,” by Lord Brougham, 
are much better known in this country than 
the éloges of M. Arago, and it is the less 
to enter into a detailed discussion 
of them. oe form the opening volume 
of a collected edition of the vritical, histor- 
ieal, and miscellaneous works of their illus- 
trious author, of which three volumes have 
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already appeared. Not only will a large 
part of his roductions be now ht. to- 
—* for the first time, but the entire series 

been newly revised, and very extensive 
and important — wpe og made in 
ev e ent. Many of the bi _ 
oon from al knowledge the 
great men with whom he has lived; man 
of the speeches must always be ranked wi 
the very finest imens of lish elo- 
quence; many of the treatises and articles 
are essential to a full understanding of the 
social and political history of the age in which 
he has been so prominent an actor; and 
though he must often carry us here into de- 
batable questions, the liquid lava has cooled 
with time, and we may tread, with the calm- 
ness of philosophic inquirers, the ground 
which was once alive with the heat and pas- 
sions of the hour. Our business is at pres- 
ent with the portion in which, happily, the 
discordant voice of party is seldom heard, 
and where our h to genius runs no risk 
of being disturbed by our dissent from its 
conclusions. 

The “‘ Lives of the-Philosophers of the time 
of George III.’’ were not intended to include 
the whole of the men of science who flour- 
ished during that protracted reign. Only 
two Frenchmen find a place in the volume — 
Lavoisier and D’Alembert; and one distin- 
guished Englishman — Sir William Her- 
schel — is omitted, who would be eminently 
entitled to a prominent place in a complete 
gallery. But Lord Brougham has mainly 

ed his ‘attention upon the discoverers 
with whom he had himself been associated, 
or whose course of study coincided with his 
own. He was, in his youth, a pupil of the 
famous Dr. Black, the founder of the modern 
schbol of chomistry ; and his desire to vindi- 
cate the fame of his master, in some respects 
deprived of his just renown, was a motive, 
ae to — we ep importance, — 
dilating upon the works of this distingui 
py Lord Brougham kas dwelt 
80 fully and fondly upon the cultivators of 
Black’s department of science, that we only 
do not regret our want of space to follow 
him through the enticing history of Priestley; 
Cavendish, Davy, and others, because we 
trust that it will be read in its integrity in 
his own volume. To his ardent love, agai 
of mathematics is due the account of the 
life of D’ Alembert and of the great improve- 
ments he introduced into the modern analy- 
sis. Genius is always attracted to the points 
which promise to reward its exertions, and 
the instrument invented by Newton and 
Leibnitz received aay | afterwards a won- 
derful development from Euler, Clairaut, and 
the celebrated man who is the central figure 
in Lord Brougham’s sketch. 
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The examples of Porisms, which the noble 
author had furnished from the higher math- 
ematics in a paper read before the Royal So- 
ciety in 1797, when he was only nineteen, 
have doubtless contributed to the interest he 
shows in the restoration by Robert Simson 
of this curious branch of the Greek geome- 

. The only guide to the subject was a 
brief and obscure account by Pappus, the 
text of which was incurably corrupt. There 
is an anecdote current of Newton, that when 
he was asked how he found out the law of 
Oe agers he answered, By thinking of it. 

uch is the history of nearly every great 
discovery. The idea may dawn in an in- 
stant upon the mind, but it is a dawn which 
only visits those who have the patience to 
watch through thenight. Such was the case 
with Simson with regard to the Porisms. 
Halley had retired baffled from the attempt 


to divine their nature; and Fermat, whose | fro 


labors were unknown to the Scotch geome- 
trician, had alone caught a glimpse of the 
truth. ‘‘Simson,’’ to quote the narrative of 
Lord Brougham, ‘ lost his rest in the anx- 
iety of the inquiry ; sleep forsook his couch, 
his appetite was gone, his health was wholly 
shaken, he was compelled to give over the 
pursuit. ‘He was obliged,’ he says, ‘to 


resolve steadily that he never more should 
touch the subject, and, as often as it came u 
on him, he drove it away from his thoughts.’ 


It happened, however, about the month of 
April, 1722, that, while walking on the 
banks of the Clyde with some friends, he had 
fallen behind the company, and, musing 
alone, the rejected topic found access to his 
mind. After some time a sudden light broke 
in upon him. He eagerly drew a figure on 
the stump of a neighboring tree with a piece 
ofchalk. He was wont in later life to show 
the spot on which the tree, long since de- 
eayed, had stood. If peradventure it had 
been preserved, the frequent lover of Greek 
geometry would have been seen making his 
pilgrimage to a spot consecrated by such 
touching recollections.’’ Of all the pleas- 
ures which result from the exercise of the 
understanding, there is none to be compared 
with the delight which fills the whole being 
of the philosopher who attains to the object 
of his sesaneh. The story of Archimedes, 
be it true or false, jumping suddenly out of 
his bath, and running about naked, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ I have found it,’’ when he divined the 
method for detecting whether the golden 
crown had been debased by alloy, is a type 
of the emotion which thrills through those 
whose scientific investigations are rewarded 
with success. Gay-Lussac wore sabots over 
his shoes to protect his feet from the dam 

of his laboratory, and notwithstanding his 
tranquil temperament,his pupils had seen him 
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thus shod dancing with joy at some discov: 

he had made. body is ili with 
the tradition that when ‘Newton found the 
figures coming true which proved the cor- 
rectness of his law of gua his agita- 
tion was so great that he was obliged to ask 
a friend to complete the computation. . The 
gratification is as pure as it is lively, of 
which there can be no stronger f 

the sentiment which accompanies it in relig- 
ious minds like that of Simson, who, on 
entering the date of any discovery among his 
memoranda, usually subjoined a Deo or 
Christo laus. It shows that to those who 
have not abjured every form of faith, there 
is an elevation in facts of this description 
which inevitably leads their cultivators from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. 

An interest attaches with every — of 
ordinary education to the name of Simson, 
m his admirable edition of the ‘‘ Elements 
of Euclid,’’ a work which cost him nine years 
of labor. He was born in 1687 and died in 
1768, in his eighty-first year. His long, 
tranquil, and amiable life appears to have 
been governed by the rigid rules of the math- 
ematics, which were the business and solace 
of his existence. He regulated his exercise 
by the number of Bg and after paque - 
in tings with an uaintance whom 
has mah bn ble walla, he might be heard con- 
tinuing the enumeration as he moved away. 
His absence of mind would have kept Ampere 
in countenance, and satisfied the scepties of 
the reality of the propensity, though he dif- 
fered from the Frenchman in being particu- 
larly methodical in his transaction of busi- 
ness. The anecdotes which Lord Brougham 
has recovered of Adam Smith show that he 
too was liable to fits of abstraction which 
rendered him insensible to everything around 
him. Ata dinner at Dalkeith he was ani- 
madverting upon the character of a states- 
man of the day, when, observing his nearest 
relative at’ the table, he suddenly stopped. 
He speedily from open conversation 
into a fit of musing, and was heard mutter- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ De’il care, de’il care, it ’s all 
true.” In walking through the streets of 
Edinburgh, his hands behind him and his 
head in the air, he knocked against the pas- 
sengers, and on one occasion overturned a 
stall, without the slightest consciousness of 
what he had done. ‘‘ Heigh, Sirs,’’ said a 
female worthy in the Fishmarket, who took 
him for an lola lunatic, ‘‘ to let the like 
of him be about! And yet he ’s weel enough 
put on’? (dressed). 

Simson, like Ampere, had his theorems of 
Avignon. He attended a club which dined 
together on Saturdays at Anderston, a suburb 
of Glasgow, and many of his solutions have 
at to them the name of this place. 
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They had burst upon him in the meditative 
moods which overtook him in his festive 
hours. He was fond of relieving his studies 
in an evening with a game at whist, a habit 
which was practised by Poisson, and which 
is serviceable to deep thinkers by affording 
that gentle excitement which distracts the 
over-wrought mind from its habitual reflec- 
tions. An unskilful partner disturbed the 
serenity of Simson’s enjoyment, who felt like 
the person who said it was very embarrass- 
ing to have to play against three. He had 
another recreation in his fondness for music. 
His ear and voice were both good, and he 
would sing Greek and Latin verse to a mod- 
ern air. fessor Robinson saw the tears 
stand in his eyes as he sung a hymn with de- 
votional rapture in the latter of these lan- 
guages to the Divine Geometer. 

Lord Brougham animadverts upon the 
erroneous opinion that mathematics have a 
tendency to render the feelings obtuse. Sim- 
son, the whole of whose days was passed in 
the pursuit of them, is one instance, among 
hundreds, of the injustice of the imputation. 
A pigeon, pursued by a hawk, flew into his 
bosom as he was walking in the College 
garden. A gentleman present exclaimed, 


‘*Throw it to the hawk ;’’ and such was 

the impulse of indignation which rose up in 

the ey at the brutality of the 
cen, 


that he immediately knocked the 
offender down. The gentleman protested 
that he had spoken in jet, and Simson apol- 
ogized ; but the act shows how deeply his 
heart was moved by any suggestion of cruel- 
ty, and with what spirit he resented it. The 
— of philosophers was remarkable for a 
indred gentleness. He considered it crimi- 
nal to take sport in the hunting or shooting 
of animals, and when one of his nephews was 
commended in his hearing, Sir Isaac Newton 
objected to him “that fe loved killing of 
birds.’’ Another eminent mathematician, 
Condorcet, who was thought to be singularly 
heartless, but who was more correctly termed 
by D’Alembert a volcano covered with snow, 
dressed these parting words to his daughter 
the day before his tragic death: ‘ Preserve, 
my dear child, in all its purity the senti- 
ment which makes us sympathize with the 
sorrows of every sensitive creature. Do not 
confine it to the sufferings of man ; let your 
humanity extend to animals; do not make 
anhappy those which belong to you ; do not 
disdain to attend to their comfort; be not 
indifferent to their gratitude, and never put 
them to needless pain.”’ 

There is no more delightful portion of 
Lord Brougham’s work than his entire ac- 
count of the gain to be derived from the study 
of mathematics and science. Their subser- 
vience to the arte of life he justly maintains 
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to be only a secondary benefit. The primary 
object is’ the charm which arises from the 
contemplation of truth. Nature itself gives 
the lie to the utilitarian school ; the lily ar- 
rayed in a glory greater than that of Solo- 
mon isa rebuke to him whose estimate of 
the value of every discovery is by the amount 
of what it furnishes to eat, drink, and put 
on. When all that can contribute to the 
comfort of the body has been realized, when 
our houses have reached the utmost pitch of 
convenience, when food and clothing can no 
longer be rendered either cheaper or more 
luxurious, when our railroads have attained 
their topmost speed, the mind of man still 
remains his superior part, and it cannot be 
the goal of its pro that it should find 
its highest felicity in well-contrived apart- 
ments, in the savoriness of dishes, in rapid- 
ity of movement, and in the fabric and cut 
of a coat. It is manifest that there must be 
something nobler than these physical results ; 
or, in other words, the abstract truth, as 
Lord Brougham has demonstrated, is to be 
rated much above its sensual consequences. 
Where the practical effects are the ulti- 
mate end of a study, as in the profession of 
medicine, the satisfaction derived from the 
calling is enormously increased by pursuing 
it as a science. Lord Brougham specifies 
as a particular source of hitesoghieal plano. 
ure the tracing the unexpected relations of 
things where there is no seeming resemblance, 
and the noting the diversity of those appar- 
ently similar. The physician, who has con- 
stantly to tell from external indications what 
is passing within the body, has forever to 
rely upon his power of distinguishing causes 
by their effects where, to ordinary observers, 
there is no visible connection. ‘* He did not,”’ 
says Cuvier, speaking of Corvisart, “‘ pay 
sttention only to the pains of the patient, 
his pulse and his breathing. A painter could 
not distinguish better the shades of colors, 
nor musicians all the qualities of sounds. 
The least alteration in the complexion, in the 
color of the eyes or the lips, in the various 
intonations of. the voice, and in the muscles 
of the face, attracted his notice. The innu- 
merable post-mortem examinations he had 
made enabled him to detect the correspond- 
ence between the most trivial outward signs 
and the inward disease. It is said that he 
could tell the complaint of a person who had 
been brought into the hospital while he was 
several beds off.” Tenon had adopted meth- 
ods which were in spirit the same, though 
the symptoms which guided him were, per- 
haps, in many respects different. ‘He 
studied ly ’’—it is Cuvier again who 
speaks —‘‘ the relations of organs, which 
often enabled him to ive a mutual action 
between the parts which were most remote. 
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This gave a uliar turn to his practise ; 
he surprised his patients by the most unex- 
pected questions and advive, looking at the 
or the tails when a person consulted 
fim about his chest, ordering purgatives for 
@ pain in the knee, and often thus affordin 
a relief which was almost miraculous. 
lady of my acquaintanze consulted him one 
day for a pair. in the jaw. He began by 
ing her if her husband had not the gout, 
and treated her accordingly.’’ Nobody can 
doubt that besides the gratification derived 
by these eminent titioners from their 
superior — success, they must have 
found endless delight in tracing the relations 
which were the foundation of their art ; that 
every fresh discovery was a new pleasure, 
and hardly lese so every additional .exempli- 
fication of the laws they had already estab- 
lished ; that their calling was by this means 


_cohverted from a laborious routine into a 


study replete with intellectual interest, and 
from which they derived incomparably great- 
er happiness than from all the fame and 
pecuniary rewards which were the results. 
The fascination of mathematics is at least 
beyond question, for we have the testimony 
of its followers to prove it. Lord Brougham 
asserts that no pursuit is so beguiling, or 
makes us so insensible to the lapse of time. 
“The sun,” he says, speaking evidently 
from his own experience, ‘‘ goes down un- 
perceived, and the night wanes afterwards, 
ill he again rises upon our labors.” Sir 
Isaac Newton forgot the ordinary cravings 
of nature, and omitted to dine. D’Alem- 
bert, who thought less continuously and 
intently, thus describes his sensations: ‘I 
awoke every morning to look back, with a 
feeling of gladness in my heart, on the in- 
vestigation which I begun over-night 
and exulting in the prospect of continuin 
it to the result as soon as I rose. When 
stopped my operations for a few moments to 
rest myself, I used to look forward to the 
evening when I should go to the theatre and 
enjoy another kind of treat, but also aware 
that between the acts I should be thinkin; 
on the greater treat my next morning’s werk 
Lord Brougham dwells 
upon the power of mathematics to keep the 
mind uil, to divert attention in sorrow 
when nothing else is sufficient to turn the 
o_ of the a to a = 
inking or gambling. It is not the least o 
ther advantage that they continue to re- 
tain their hold upon their cultivators, how- 
ever much they may have been intermitted 
— the rare of a busy profession ; 
and of this he himself is a signal example. 
After a life spent in the exciting conflicts of 
the senate and the forum, in which he above 
all men was conspicuous for impetuous en- 





ergy, he was no sooner able to command a 
season of comparative leisure than we find 
him resorting for employment to the “‘ Prin- 
cipia’’ of Newton, and rendering its em- 
barrassing conciseness into easy mathemat- 
ics for the benefit of those who are unable 
to follow the abbreviated reasoning of the 
original. 

t was indeed in the very midst of Mr. 
Brougham’s political career that he made 
leisure to write one of his most admirable 

roductions, the ‘‘ Discourse on the Objects, 

leasures, and Advantages of ——, 
has since contrasted in his ‘‘ Biography of 
Black ’’ the impressions he received from 
the lectures of that eminent chemist, and 
those which he derived from the d dis- 
plays in which he was subsequently so dis- 
tinguished a performer, as well as a specta- 
tor, in the House of Commons. 


**T have heard the greatest understandings 
of the age giving forth their efforts in its most 
eloquent tongues — have heard the commanding 
periods of Pitt’s majestic oratory —the vehe- 
mence of Fox’s burning declamation — have fol- 
lowed the close-compacted chain of Grant’s pure 
reasoning — been carried away by the mingled 
fancy, epigram, and argumentation of Plunket ; 
but I should without hesitation prefer, for mere 
intellectual gratification (though aware how 
much of it is derived from association), to be 
once more allowed the privilege which I in those 
days enjoyed of being present while the first 
philosopher of his age was the historian of his 
own discoveries, and be an witness of those 
experiments by which he formerly made 
them, once more performed with his own hands.’’ 


To this eloquent tribute to the supremac 
of studies which elevate their votaries to al- 
most more than mortal height, we will add 
the authority of the man who, of all the per- 
sons of modern, and perhaps of ancient, 
times, has oe the most conspicuous part 
on the stage of the world. When Napoleon, 
then First Consul, was speaking of what he 
should have been if he fad not become the 
victor of Marengo and the ruler of France, 
he declared it was science alone that could 
have satisfied his insatiable cravings. for 
distinction. ‘Do you think,’’ he said, 
‘* if I was not general-in-chief and the in- 
strument of the fate of a mighty nation, 
that I would have accepted office and de- 
pendence? No, no, I should have thrown 
myself into the study of the exact sciences. 

y path would have been the road of Gal- 
ileo and Newton, and since I have alwa 
succeeded in my great enterprises, I should 
have highly distinguished myself also by my 
scientific labors. I should have left the 
memory of beautiful discoveries. No other 
glory would have tempted my ambition.” 

or was thisa mere sentiment. Vanquished 
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at Waterloo, he was meditating at Paris 
what course to adopt, and beli¢ved at first 
that he would be permitted to remove to 
America. He sent for his old friend Monge 
and communicated the scheme. ‘To have 
nothing to do would,’’ he said, ‘‘ be to me 
the most cruel of tortures. Condemned 1.0 
longer to command armies, I see nothing 
except the sctences which could take a strong 
hold upon my mind. To learn what others 
have done would not suffice. I wish in this 
new career to leave works and discoveries 
which will be worthy of me. I must have 
a companion to initiate me rapidly at the 
outset into the actual state of the sciences. 
Then we shall traverse ther the new con- 
tinent from Canada to Cape Horn, and in 
this ee so ew! we spe ae | i. the 

+ physical phenomena of the globe upon 
Fhich’ the val has not yet nae.” 
It was to find him such a companion that he 
had summoned Monge. He intended to pur- 
sue science with the same dashing impetu- 
osity with which he had been accustomed to 
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make war. His insisting that he must be 
— at onee upon the boundary line of 
-knowledge without the tedium of introduc- 
tory studies, his eagerness to win distinction 
in the career and extend the dominions of 
natural philosophy, the vast extent of the 
region over which he designed to carry his 
survey, the hurried movements he contem- 
plated, and his unhesitating confidence in 
the result, are all eminently characteristic. 
With his usual sagacity he had selected the 
single province in which his penetrating 
genius could have dispensed with the 

tience which he did not possess and which 
these studies demand ; but whether success 
or failure had attended the experiment, he 
has left to the world a striking testimony to 
the pre-eminent grandeur and fascination of 
science, which may tempt many who are 
dazzled by more glaring pursuits to look 
with increased respect = the wanderers 
in its Elysian fields, or, better stiil, to join 





the band and share their pleasures and priv- 
ileges. 





From The Calendar. 
DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES. 


Ir is now almost twenty years since we urged 
a friend to commence a particular course of lit- 
erary labor, partly as an important literary top- 
ic, and partly as a relief from a morbid melan- 
choly which brooded over his mind. After much 
hesitation, and some little aid in starting, he has 
obtained results which have astonished every- 
body. The following extract from the corres- 
pondence of the Boston Traveller details some 
of them : 

*¢ Srncapore, Aug. 21, 1855. 

**T am fortunate in becoming quite intimate 
with our consul, C. W. Bradley,’ Esq., of Connec- 
ticut — a gentleman whose long residence in the 
East, and whose knowledge of Oriental manners, 
customs, and languages makes him a most desir- 
able friend and acquaintance to an American 
17,000 miles from home. He is a literary man, 
with some means apart from his office. For 
many years he has followed up a most laborious 
work, in which, however, he says he has found 
great pleasure. The work is a dictionary of pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and roots of proper names. He has 
extended his researches in forty-five different lan- 
guages, and has about 800 pages of manuscript 

ly for the printer as soon as he is ready to 
publish. 

‘*A large portion of his manuscript has already 
been submitted to several of the literary societies 
and savans of Europe, and the author, beside 
receiving the most gratifying encomiums from 


individuals, has been admitted into many of the 
learned societies. He has been strongly advised 
to publish his work ; but he says he is not yet 
quite ready. I mention all this because I believe 
itis something new under the sun, at least in 
dictionaries ; and when one considers that every 
one’s name, even in English, is not Smith, fancy 
what an Herculean task Mr. B. has undertaken, 
when he jumps at once into forty-five different 
tongues, collecting all their proper names and 
tracing them to their origin. There is a connec- 
tion, as he showed me, between names in differ- 
ent languages, having a similar sound, and in 
some cases he traces names from our mother 
tongue up to the Runic, Sanscrit, Hebrew, and 
the deadest of all dead languages, with the great- 
est ease.”” 





Erroneous Forms or Speeca.—Should you 
consider the following as worth a place in your 
publication, they are at your service. 

1. The much-used word Teetotal is wrong; it 
ought to be written Teatotal. It implies the use . 
of tea, instead of intoxicating liquors: that was 
its original meaning. Let us return tothe proper 
spelling. Better late than never. 


2. The expression lately become very common, 
‘* Up to the present timne,’’ and so forth, is 
wrong. It ought to be *‘Down to the present 
time.’’ Thestream of time, like all other streams, 
is always descending. In tracing a thing back- 
wards, from the present time, it is quite right to 
use the word up. — Wotes and Queries. 
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Where resignedly he sat ; 
His hair was full of dust, 
And so was his cravat : 
He was furthermore embellished 
By a ticket in his hat. 
The conductor touched his arm, 
And awoke him from a nap, 
When he gave the feeding flies 
An admonitory slap, 
And his ticket to the man 
In the yellow-lettered cap. 


So, launching into talk, 
We rattled on our way, 
With allusions to the crops 
That along the meadows lay — 
Whereupon his eyes were lit 
By a speculative ray. 
All the while the swaying cars | 
y rumbling o’er the rail, 
And the frequent whistle sent 
Shrieks of anguish to the gale, 
And the cinders pattered down 
On the grimy floor like hail. 


The heads of many men 

Were bobbing as in sleep, 
And many babies lifted 

Their voices up to a ; 
While the coal-dust darkly fell 

On bonnets in a heap. 


When suddenly a jar, 

And a thrice-repeated bump, 
Made the people in alarm 

From their easy cushions jump ; 
For they deemed the sound to be 

The inevitable trump. 


A splintering crash below, 
A doom-foreboding twitch, 
As the tender gave a lurch 
Beyond the flying switch, 
And a mangled mass of men 
Lay writhing in the ditch. 
With a palpitating heart 
My friend essayed to rise ; 
There were bruises on his limbs 
And stars before his eyes, 
And his face was of the hue 
Of the dolphin when it dies. 


* * * * * * 


I was very well content 

In escaping with my life, 
But my mutilated friend 

Commenced a legal strife ; 
Being thereunto incited 

By his lawyer and his wife. 
And he writes me the result, 

In his quiet way, as follows : 
That his case came up before 

A bench of legal scholars, 
Who awarded him his claim 

Of $1500! 
Knickerbocker. 


~ |The rescued kings I never h 


From Punch : since republished in Mr. Thackeray's works. 
THE GEORGES. 


As the statues of these beloved monarchs are 
to be put up in the Parliament Palace, we have - 
been favored by a young lady (connected with 
the court) with copies of the inscriptions which 
are to be engraven under the images of those. 
Starsof Brunswick. 


GEORGE THE FIRST, STAR OF BRUNSWICK. 
He preferred Hanover to England ; 
He preferred two hideous Mistresses 
To a beautiful and innocent Wife. 
He hated Arts, and despised Literature ; 
But he liked train-oil in his salads, 
And gave an enlightened patronage to back 
oysters. 
And he had Walpole as a minister : 
+ Consistent in his Prokeenss for every kind of 
Corruption. 
GEORGE II. 
In most things I did as my father had done, 
I was false to my wife and I hated my son : 
My spending was small and my avarice much, 
My — was English, my heart was high 
tch : 
At Dettingen fight I was known not to blench, 
I butchered the Scotch, and I bearded the French: 
I neither had morals, nor manners, nor wit : 
I was n’t much missed when I died in a fit. 
Here set up my statue, and make it complete — 
With Pitt on his knees at my dirty old feet. 


GEORGE III. 
Give me a royal niche —it is my due, 
The virtuousest king the realm ever knew. 
I, through a decent, reputable life, 
Was constant to plain food and a plain wife. 
Ireland I risked, and lost America ; 
But dined on legs of mutton every day. 
My brain, perhaps, might be a feeble part ; 
But yet I think I had an English heart. 
When all the Kings were prostrate, I alone 
Stood face to face against Napoleon. 
Nor ever could the ruthless Frenchmen forge 
A fetter for Old England and Old George ; 
I let loose flaming Nelson on his fleets ; - 
I met his troops with Wellesley’s bayonets. 
Triumphant waved my flag on land and sea: 
Where was the king in Europe like to me? 
Monarchs exiled found shelter on my shores ; 
My bounty rescued kings and emperors. 
But what boots victory by land or sea? 
What boots that kings found refuge at my knee! 
I was a conqueror, but yet not proud ; 
And careless, even though Napoleon bow’d. 
The rescued kings came kiss fru 3 & pmnagd hem : 

them, - 

My guns roar’d triumph, but I never heard ; 
All England thrilled with joy, I never stirred. 
What care had I of pomp, of fame, or power — 
A crazy old blind man in Windsor Tower ? 


GEORGIUS ULTIMUS. 
He left an example for age and for youth 





'o avoid. 
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And was as false to, his Mistress.as to his Wife. 
He deserted his Friends and his Principles. 
He was so Ignorant that he could seareely Spell ; 
.. But he had some Skill in Cutting out Coats, 
And an undeniable Taste fur Cookery. 

He built the Palaces of Brighton and of Buck- 


ingham, 
And for these Qualities and Proofs of Genius, 
An admiring Aristocracy 
Christéned him‘ the ‘First Gentleman? in 
Europe.’’ 
Friends, respect the king whose statue is here, 
And the generous aristocracy who admired him. 





SICK AND IN PRISON. 


Witpty falls the night around me, 
Chains I cannot break have bound me, 
Spirits unrebuked, undriven 

From before me, darken heaven ; 
Creeds bewilder, and the saying 
Unfelt prayers, makes need of praying. 


In this bitter anguish lying, 

Only Thou wilt hear my crying, 

Thou, whose hands wash white the erring 
As the wool is at the shearing ; 

Not with dulcimer or psalter, 

But with tears, I seek thy altar. 


Feet that trod the mount so weary, 
Fel it pitying looked on Mary, 

that brought the Father’s blessing, 
Heads of little children pressing, 
Voice that said, ‘‘ Behold thy brother. a“ 
Lo, I seek ye, and none other. 


Look, O gentlest eyes of pity, 
Out of Zion, glorious city ; 
s O voice of mercy, sweetly ; 
ide me, hands of love completely ; 
Sick, in prison, lying lonely, 
Ye can lift me up, ye only. 


ean, 
Clothe me with the wings of angels. 


Power that made the few loaves many, 
Power that blessed the wine at Cana, 
Power that said to Lazarus, ‘“‘ Waken !”’ 
Leave, O leave me not forsaken ! ! 

Sick and hungry, and in prison, 

Save me, Crucified and Risen ! 





NOVEMBER. 
Tue Autumn’s dreary days are here, 
And stern November’s cheerless rain 
Is falling, falling, fur and near 
On the brown wood and faded plain. 


SICK: AND IN PRISON.--NOVEMBER. 








Gone is the wind’s soft voice of mirth ; 
It singeth now a song of grief, 

And as it wanders’o’er the earth 
Its burthen is the fallen leaf. 


Deserted are the solemn woods, 
Oftall the summer’s war' 

And in their shadowy solitudes 
Are hushed the syllables of song. 


A shadow fills the bending sky ; 

Clouds‘ gather like the wings of night, 
And hurry on the storm-winds by 

Like banners o’er the field of fight. 


There is a voice upon the air 
Which fills the heart of man with fear — 
A heritage of want and care 
Is linked with the departing year. 
Theré is a strange and silent grief, 
When seasons we have loved depart — 
A sorrow o’er the fallen leaf ‘VY 
Undying in the human heart. — 


Lessons of wisdom guide us here, 

Heard in the north-wind’s dirge-like sound, 
Seen in the woodlands brown and sere, 

And the shorn fields of furrowed ground. 


Life hath the seasons, in their train, 
Seed-time, and summer, as they flow, 
Manhood, like auttmn’s golden grain, 
And wintry age like driven snow. 
There cometh, after years have fled, 
A winter in these hearts of ours, 
When Hope and Love and Fame are dead 
And vanished like the summer’s flowers. , 
Taunton Dean. 





— Boston Post. 





Sypney Samira. — The Irish poet, Tom Moore, 
was a — went guest and admirer of Sydney 
Smith, and he has recorded his opinion of him 

in these verses : 


Rare Sydney ! thrice honor’d the stall where he 
sits, 
And be his every honor he deigneth to climeat ! 


Had England a hierarchy formed all of wits, 
— but Sydney would England proclaim as 
? 


A ts primate 
And ne may he flourish, frank, merry, and 


brave, “a7 
A Horace to feast with, a Pascal to read ! 
When he laughs all is safe, but when Sydney 
Ws grave, 
We shall then think the church is in danger 
indeed. 





-Come, gentle Sleep ! attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, though Death’s image, to my couch repair ; 


How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, O how sweet to die! 








PREACHING TO THE MASSES. 


/ 


PREACHING TO THE MASSES. 


In a work recently published in land, 
entitled, ‘‘ Short Sketches of some Notable 
Lives, by J. C. Colquhoun,”’ there are inter- 
esting notices of Wesley and Whitefield, and 
of their preaching to the masses. The fol- 
lowing remarks on the preaching of White- 
field have a seasonable interest in this country 
as well as in England : 


Ingenious writers, in tracing the 
of Methodism, have marvelled at the effects 
which attended his ministry. They read his 
sermons, take up passages which hisgdmirers 


have preserved, and find no evidence of intel~ 


lectual power. But the fact of his, success 
is indubitable. The man who, by his preach- 
ing, could produce in all parts of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and America, the emotions 
which I have described, was no common 
orator. We might as well question the el- 
Oquence of some of the great orators of 
ancient or modern times. It is not upon the 
— of these men (great as a few of 

se are) that their fame rests, but on his- 
tory and tradition. The first Pitt has left 
almost as few traces of his eloquence as 
Whitefield. The speeches which remain of 
his are not remarkable. There are twenty 
second-rate speakers now in Parliament, 
whose speeches read better than those of 
Chatham. And yet these tlemen send 
their audience to sleep ; while Pitt held the 
House of Commons in his hand, during a 
period of twenty years, and ruled them with 
a mastery as absolute as a teacher rules his 
pupils. This ee is the true test 
of eloquence, and this test may be applied 
in the case of Whitefield, and is all in his 
favor. 

We must, however, remember the founda- 
tion on which the power of an orator is built. 
Demosthenes, after an experience of success 
more remarkable than any man, said that 
manner was the secret of oratorical strength. 
His rival, paying to him his famous tribute, 
has given- us the same testimony. In our 
own day every one may cite ges of Dr. 
Chalmers’ sermons, which do not bear the 
analysis of the critic; yet none of us ever 
heard a sermon delivered by him which did 
not carry the audience along with it with 
a force irresistible as that of a torrent. 
Wherein lay this force? To some extent, of 
course, in the thoughts and words employed ; 
but let an ordinary man read or deliver one 
of these famous sermons to an audience, and 
we predict that the result will be a failure. 
The force of eloquence is in the eye, the 
look, the , and the yoice, as much as 
in the words. No man, therefore, can judge 
of a speech unless he has heard it. You 
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» ati a a ager » abe The vo- 
report, 0 wer of a . e@ vO- 
calist and > srt address the senses ; 
ee these they master the mind. Shut 
out the senses, the instrument is broken. 
Often the best speeches read badly, while a 
dull discourse appears in print. Tous, 
now, the s es of Dr. Duigenan appear 





of Pelham seem as sraigbly 9° those of Pitt ; 
| but the flashing eye, the kindling look, the 
| swelling voice, the varied tone, the impas- 
sioned gesture, these are gone, and these were 
the instruments and symbols of the orator’s 


wer. 

how these belonged to Whitefield as per- 
haps they belo to no other man. He 
was by nature an orator. ae voiee was 
extraordinary in its com , and 0} — 
flexibility. He could mgs without an effort, 
from notes which would fill an area occupied 
by twenty thousand persons, to tones soft 
and plaintive as the whis of a child. 
While a boy, the music of his voice andthe 
beauty of his gesture were remarked by his 
master. When rd became a na — - 
his genius led to his practising for the ; 
When he was a strisling of twenty, is Bret 
sermon, delivered in the town where he was 
known and despised, bowed the heart of his 
audience as byacharm. From that moment 
every effort was a triumph. It did not mat, 
eae Ps i; A ood amen 
of Marylebone, the colliers of Ki 

the rr er men of Edinburgh, the merchants 
of New York, the sceptics of Boston, ‘all 
yielded themselves to his influence. The fire 
of the Celt and the coolness of the Scotch- 
man were alike subdued, by him. Hume, 
Franklin, Bolingbroke, Hervey and Romaine 
Chesterfield om Pulteney, courtier and 
the fop, countesses and footmen, owned his 
power. The peasants of the mountain, the 


mine, the coterie of the boudoir, the master 
and the servant girl, the wit and the 

all hung upon his lips. He could make 
them, for the time, what he wished, sad or 
happy, penitent or joyful, hopeful or ~~ 


ing: no flight of oratory was too 


him, no repetition of a sermon weakened its 
wer. Men heard the same words and saw 
e same gestures, again and , and still 
went Saar Snaey and delighted. 
What was the secret of this power? It 
is worth an inquiry. Certainly it was no 
trick, no skill of acting. e 


handkerchief, the sim’ tears, the taw- 
dry sentiment, the labored gesture, were not 





If a man is deficient in either of these, he 


better than those of Grattan, and the words) 


mechanics of the town, the colliers from the ~ 


Mo Ags a nde rh ge 
e for hn = 
tos 8 gd Be ae strong’ ‘con AY 1 
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fails. He may have the of Chester- 

field or the silver voice of Bolingbroke, he 

will not keep hold of his audience. But 

where these two things are united, a man 

has the foundation of success. Then every 
advantage, natural and acquired, tells. 

' Nay, where there are great natural defects 


success may be attained. A bad voice, a/|' 


faulty accent, wiry tones, ungainly action, 
will not paralyze the orator. He may force 
his way over these faults. Such cases many 
may remember in Parliament. Such exam- 
ples we have had from the pulpit. Yet more 
—a man’s thoughts may he feeble, and his 
words few, yet the grandeur of his theme 
and the earnestness of his thoughts will give 
him sway over his audience. The weakness 
of hig mind or manner are made up by the 
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dignity of the subject, and the intensity of 
hie feclings But when, on a good founda- 
tion, good materials are laid—~ when the 


speaker adds voice, manners, thoughts, 
words, to a t subject, of which his 
is full, the + is incalculable. It is thus 


that we learn the true power of eloquence. 
In reading, one man will read the Litu 

so as to send us to sleep; another will thr 

a con tion with emotion. One man 

reads Shakspeare so that we have to run out 

of the room ; another makes us tremble and 


weep. 

But if the difference caused by the mere 
reading of other men’s thoughts is so great, 
how vastly is this increased when we have to 
deliver our own. 








Tae Noremsurc Musrum.— A letter from 
Frankfort says: ‘‘ Baron d’Aufseess, a Bavari- 
an by birth, some time since conceived the idea 
of forming a national museum in Germany, 
which should collect in one spot everything con- 
nected with German antiquities, and materials for 
history, literature, and the arts, during the epoch 
of the middle ages. M. d’Aufseess being unable 
to accomplish such a grand undertaking from his 
own resources, endeavored to interest the differ- 
ent German governments, and all amateurs, sa- 
vants, and artists in his patriotic work. The 
sor me made was responded to, and the 

ic Museum, which was founded at Nu- 
remburg, now forms one of the glories of Ger- 
many. Among other valuable articles it contains 
8,000 original documents, a library of 18,000 
volumes, a great number of manuscripts, orna- 
mented with miniatures and vignettes very well 
executed, 300 works of art, 100 pictures, more 
than 200 valuable drawings, more than 10,000 
engravings, 1,100 coins, 500 medals, seals to the 
number of 8,000, an immense quantity of arms 
and utensils of different kinds, 2,600 historical 
portraits — ali of the above articles of every de- 
scription dating prior to 1651. The museum 
also contains a number of valuable objects of 
more recent date, and gifts continue to flow in 
from all . Frankfort has, through the Diet, 
presented it with a very ancient library ; and the 
academies, learned societies, convents, and pri- 
yate individuals, furnish either the originals or 
copies of the objects of art which oa possess, 


and which have the power to di 
em te nedne coterie © 6 that 
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which have an r in them: and this, not as a 

‘* gastronomic canon,’’ but by law, in order to 
protect the fish during the breeding season, and 
to prevent the destruction of the ‘‘ brood.’’ I 
have not a copy of the Statutes at hand or might 
be able to refer to the precise statute which reg- 
ulates the oyster fishery. I believe there is a 
modern one (2 Geo. II.) to the point. However 
this may be, I have before me the office-copy of 
the oath administered by the admiral of the sea- 
ports to his official, emp. CharlesI. Among the 
different inquests which he was sworn regularly 
to take, and all of which are enumerated in 
detail, the following is named : 

’ * Also, be it enquired of thaim that draggen 
oysters or muskles oute of season ; that is t’un- 
drestande, from the be: ynge of the monethe 
of Maye, unto the day of Thexaltacon of the Hooly 
Crosse ’’ (i. e. Sept. 14). 

In all probability, this same form of oath had 
been long in use prior to temp. Charles I.; and I 
repeat, we must look to the law rather than our 
gastronomer as regulating the season. 

I transcribe the following from the 
curious chapter ‘‘ Of Salivation, or Tobacco- 
taking,’’ in a volume entitled Directions for 
Health, Naturall and Artificiall, §c., 4to., 
London, 1688 : 


**Good tobacco eafe, somewhat biting in the 
taste, of a tawny colour, or somewhat yellow, 
ing taking fasting, in a raw or rainy morning, 
after the maxner of physicke, in a purified pipe 
uring those months which in spelling want the 
letter 7, it is a most singular and sudden remedy 
against the megrim, the toothache, the fits of the 
mother, the falling-sickness, the dropsie, the 
gout, and against all such diseases as are caused 
of wintry, cold, or waterish humours.’’ — p. 79. 
The reason of this injunction is not so obvious 
as that of the one previously spoken of. Perhaps 
an ation can be given.— Votes § Queries. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN A RUSSIAN CONVENT. 


From The Ladies’ Companion. 
AN ADVENTURE IN A RUSSIAN CONVENT. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


I mkarp the following story in the parlor 
of an old country house near Chelmsford, one 
long evening last June, when the rain was 
heavy and the light growing gray. The nar- 
ragor was the widow of a merchant who had 
resided many years at Petersburgh ; a lady 
by no means given to romance of any kind, 
but she told her tale like one who had seen 
and could not forget the facts, and I thought 
it too curious to escape printing in her own 
clear and circumstantial style. 

When I and Mr. L—— first went to Peters- 
burg, said the lady, our grandest introduction 
was one to a family called Khranskoff, resiq- 
ing in what was thought the oldest part of 
the city, near the Hermitage. It was given 
by a Russian merchant, then resident in Lon- 
don, to whom my husband had been of some 
service regarding a bill of exchange, and he 
thought it no small honor to know such peo- 
ple. They were of the lowest order of nobil- 
ity, their father having made his fortune in 
the Baltic trade, and gained (it was said) by 
large presents the hand of an impoverished 
Boird’s eldest daughter, with whom he rose 
to a high rank above business in Russia. 
When I first knew the Khranskoffs, both 
father and mother were dead. The family 
consisted of two sons and three daughters, all 
grown up, and unmarried; and it was gov- 
erned or matronized by the only sister of the 
deceased merchant, a childless widow, who 
had resided in the house for thirty years. 
Of her husband nobody knew anything, ex- 
cept that he had been Khranskoff’s partner, 
and died suddenly. Whatever were her broth- 
er’s motives for the arrangement, Madame 
Ritzoff had not only the complete control of 
the household, but the entire management of 
the property, being appointed sole guardian 
and executrix by the merchant’s will. If 
economy was Khranskoff’s object, he could 
not have chosen a better trustee. Every one 
told me the family was rich, yet Madame 
Ritzoff allowed of no extravagant habits. The 
young ladies and gentleman wore inexpensive 
clothes. The servants were clad in their na- 
tive sheepskin ; and nothing beyond rye bread, 
sour cabbage, soup, and the very small beer 
of the country, were permitted, except at the 
Easter feast, or when company was seen, 
which generally occurred about three times 
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every winter. On these occasions things were 
always managed in a handsome though old- 
fashioned style. People said the plate, wine, 
and dresses were solemnly laid by from one 
feast day to another; but having little ac- 
quaintance with the interior of the Khrans- 
koffs’ house under Madame Ritzoff ’s adminis- 
tration, I speak only from hearsay. 

Our introduction was courteously received. 
Mr. L—— and I were regular guests at their 
three parties for our first winter in Peters- 
burg. I need not say how long it seemed. 
Eight months of frost and snow‘are not easily 
got over; but we grew accustomed to that, 
and in some degree acquainted with the 
Khranskoffs. The young people were well- 
bred, agreeable, and accomplished. All could 
play and sing, dance and sketch, and talk 
fluently in either French or German, about 
everything allowed to be known on the banks 
of the Neva. Madame Ritzoff understood 
those languages as well as most people, but 
she generally spoke Russian, and the one 
purpose of her life appeared to be that noth- 
ing thought, said, or done in all the house 
should escape her. She watched the servants, 
she watched the guests, she watched the very 
furniture ; and better watched nephews and 
nieces I never saw. The lady might have 
been about sixty, but how long her vigil an 
this earth would continue it were difficult to 
imagine, for she was large, and solid, and un- 
shaken, as one of the Finland boulders. I 
know not why those huge masses of rock 
(which I had seen in a previous summer ex- 
cursion) always occurred to my mind at the 
sight of Madame Ritzoff, except that she had 
an immoveable look and large flattened fea- 
tures. The Khranskoffs were tall and fair, 
and the brothers were handsome, but all had 
that Tartar type of face so common among 
Russian families from the interior. Novogo- 
rod was their father’s native place. The old 
lady went there sometimes, on visits to rela- 
tions, of whom the young people seemed to 
know nothing ; but they were accustomed to 
talk considerably of a rich convent in that™ 
old city, to which the deceased merchant had 
been an especial benefactor. Theodora, the 
eldest daughter, particularly liked to describe 
a silver candlestick, with seven branches, and 
of his own height, which her father had pre- 
sented to its altar. She was the keenest of 
the family, and most resembled her aunt. 
She had the same watchful eye, though it 
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was exercised only by stealth ; but one pe- 
culiarity of Madame Ritzoff her niece luckily 
had not: that was, one of the most remark- 
able scars I ever saw, on the back of her 
hand, whether right or left I am not certain, 
but it occupied almost the whole breadth 
(which was no trifle), and was exactly in the 
form of a key, and of an indigo blue. Many 
an hour I puzzled myself thinking how that 
scar could have been made. Had I been in- 
timate enough with the Khranskoffs, curiosity 
would have tempted me to inquire ; but there 
was about them what I have observed in many 
Russians, an impossibility of getting on con- 
fidential terms, however friendly one might be. 
Madame Ritzoff did not conceal the scar, but 
was by no means pleased to see it observed ; 
and the scowl which I saw her cast on a 
Polish lady, who chanced to look at it, made 
me resolve to keep clear of that subject. 

One thing which surprised me still more 
about the family was, the ready and appar- 
ently cheerful obedience rendered to their aunt. 
Her will was a law to the sisters. The brothers 
went out and in according to her pleasure, 
and nobody seemed to imagine the watch too 
strict, or the economy too rigid. The unques- 
tionjng submission to authority, in which Rus- 
sjans in all ranks are trained, might have ac- 
counted for this; but the Khranskoffs also 
made larger displays of affection to the vigi- 
lant old lady. Their taking leave of her but 
for an hour was quite a tender ceremonial ; 
and in returning from the briefest absence, 
they flew to salute Madame Ritzoff. If the 
good woman believed in their love, she re- 
ceived its demonstrations like her rightful dues. 
All their acquaintances assured me it was 
more than genuine ; but I was uncharitable 
enough to stand in doubt of it, till the begin- 
ning of the following year. 

By that time the northern winter was with 
us, in all its rigor. Temporary shops and 
cofise-houses were set up on the Neva, for 
street and river lay under the same solid ice. 
There were long nights of brilliant starlight, 
and about three hours of foggy day, filled with 
bat tee of sledge-bells, the cries of hot tea, 
and hot everything, in good Russ ; the cleay- 

of firewood and frozen meat; and ‘the 
voices of burned-out peasants, singing their 
rude village hymns in search of charity. The 
inhabitants of the great houses did their utmost 
against. the mighty frost, with stoves and 
double, windows. What the poor did, I know 
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not, nobody knows anything about them in 
Russia ; but our servants were sincerely en- 
vied for the enjoyment of English blankets, 
and I rejoiced in furs better and cheaper than 
one can have in London. New Year’s Day in 
Petersburg falls on our twelfth of January, 
because ‘* the holy Russian people ’’ hold fast 
by old style. The day, as well as the ensuing 
week, is generally devoted to a sort of domes- 
tic festivity, like that of our English Christmas. 
Families gather home their outlying branches, 
friends visit each other ; and in the season re- 
ferred to I became the guest of the Khranskofis. 
The Finnish gulf had not been so completely 
frozen for years ; and Mr. L—— having some 
mercantile affairs to arrange at Revel, went 
down with a sledge party in the end of De- 
cember ; but great cracks appearing in the 
ice after a snow-storm in that quarter, trav- 
elling was thought so dangerous that he 
and his friends decided on remaining till the 
frost made firm ground, and I was left to my 
own meditations in our house beside the Eng- 
lish Quay. Happening to mention this to 
Theodora one day when we met as morning 
callers on a mutual friend, she pressed me in 
a most friendly manner not to be solitaty, 
but come and spend the new year’s week with 
them, saying her aunt, whom they daily ex- 
pected home from one of her long visits to 
Novogorod, would be delighted. I was lonely, 
and the invitation was kindly given. More- 
over, I knew Madame Ritzoff’s authority to 
be too absolute for her niece to venture on 
such a step without warrant. The opportuni- 
ty of seeing life in a Russian family was too 
rare for me to resist ; so, with my choicest 
finery, and a general resolution to be pleasant 
and pleasing, I established myself with the 
Khranskoffs fora week. Their house was 
among the oldest in the city ; it was said to 
have been built by one of the courtiers of 
Peter the Great, under his sovereign imspec- 
tion, on the plan of the then fashionable ho- 
tels of Paris. Time and fires had 
brought changes; and when I saw it, the 
mansion was an extensive edifice of pine tim- 
ber, stuccoed over on the outside to look like 
freestone, the interior consisting of rooms and 
galleries, noble in their dimensions, but scarce- 
ly half furnished, and that with chattels 
which had seen long ‘service. Nevertheless 
I found the domestic arrangements better 
than report had led me to expect. It was 
on the eve of the all-important day that my 
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arrival took place. Madame Ritzoff was still 
absent, but her place was supplied by Theo- 
dora, who had:been accustomed to act as the 
old lady’s deputy. She and all the family 
received me with a kindly welcome. New 
Year’s Day came, with the usual amount of 
bell-ringing from all the churches, and good 
wishes from friends; and the only regret of 
all the Khranskoffs was, that Madame had not 
arrived in time for the festival. Brothers and 
sisters in turn confided to me their surprise at 
her unusual stay, with an anxiety which I 
could not help thinking superfluous. I had 
seen Madame last presiding over one of their 
winter parties, and the removal of her ever- 
lasting watch seemed to me a cause for general 
thankfulness. However, they looked disap- 
pointed all day, and in the evening sat down 
in very low spirits to a really elegant dinner, 
at which I was the only guest. 

We had finished the dessert, even to the 
turnips with brandy, which time out of mind 
has been the Muscovite’s last temptation, 
when a sonorous ringing of the door-bell 
startled us. I heard the bustle of some un- 


expected arrival, and a courier in a black 
cloak and cap entered, with a solemn face and 


@ mourning letter, which he presented to 
Theodora, saying, ‘‘ Lady, it is the will of 
®God.’? Scarce had Theodora broken the seal, 
when she flung it down, shrieking, ‘‘O my 
aunt, my beloved aunt, is dead!’’ One after 
another of the family caught up the letter ; 
and then there broke forth such a tempest of 
wild grief as I never witnessed for dead or liv- 
ing. The girls screamed and tore their hair ; 
the young men wept sore, unrestrained by my 
presence, or any othersconsideration ; while 
the servants filled the house with cries and 
lamentations ‘‘ for their blessed mistress.’’ 
My English conscience rebuked me sharply 
for the suspicions I had entertained of the 
Khranskoffs’ love to their aunt ; and I con- 
cluded that, notwithstanding her harsh look 
and perpetual watching, there must have 
been some singular excellence in the old lady, 
to call forth such sincere affection. The let- 
ter, which was given me to read, came from 
the Superior of the Convent of Saint Sophia 
in Novogorod. It briefly stated (but with 
Many expressions of respectful sympathy) 
that Madame Ritzoff, when about to set out 
on her homeward journey, had been seized by 
& sudden fit of apoplexy in the convent chapel, 
from which, in spite of all that medicine and 
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care could do, she never recovered, but died 
on the following day at noon, with her last 
look on the holy pictures of Saint Ann, Saint 
Sophia, and the Virgin, As the only uncon- 
cerned person, I tried to speak of consolation, 
but for some time without avail. At length 
the storm exhausted itself; their grief grew 
calmer, but not less; and with murmured 
thanks and apologies to me, the heart-stricken 
family retired to a small private chapel, where 
their confessor (an old Greek priest) soon 
joined them, for the reverend father was ac- 
customed to be sent for on all emergencies. 
As for myself, being ‘‘ an English heretic,”’ I 
retired to my own room, sincerely pitying 
their great sorrow, and feeling that a stranger 
*‘could not intermeddle therewith.’’ The 
propriety of cutting short my visit was also 
evident. A foreign guest could only be in 
the way, where mourning and funeral rites 
had to be thought of, and I could not comfort 
the Khranskoffs. Accordingly, I took my de- 
parture the next morning, with as little cere- 
mony as possible, seeing none of the family 
but Theodora, who, now that the first violence 
of her grief was over, talked of their loss ina 
most pious and sensible manner. She begged 
me to excuse ‘‘ the selfishness of their sorrow, 
and still consider them friends, for the sake 
of their beloved aunt, who would have been 
80 rejoiced to find me in the house.”” What 
I said has escaped my memory, but it was 
everything consolatory; and I went home 
with a sad impression of the poverty. and 
emptiness of words, when weighed against 
great calamities. 

Nothing was seen of the Khranskoffs for a 
long time after. It was understood they had 
all gone to Novogorod to see their aunt laid 
among her kindred, and erect a splendid tomb 
to her memory. On their return the house 
remained long closed against visitors, and 
they went nowhere but to church. Their 
friends thought such sorrow unreasonable, 
particularly for a lady upwards of sixty. But 
time softened it; and when fully restored to 
the world, every body remarked that the 
Khranskoffs’ dress and housekeeping were on 
a much more liberal scale, that they saw 
more company, and launched a new carriage. 
Tt was also observed that Theodora had suc- 
ceeded her aunt at once in authority .and 
watchfulness. over the household ; but. their 
parties were. frequent, and at length rather 
fashionable. Mr. L—— and I were often 
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invited. The Khranskoffs professed strong 
friendship for me ; but I thought they stood 
more on ceremony, and kept at a greater dis- 
tance, than might have been expected from 
the circumstances of my visit. The new 
year’s invitation was never repeated, and I 
found out (as people will when things are 
over) that the wonder of my friends had been 
why it was given at all. 

It was three years after Madame Ritzoff ’s 
death ; the good lady, with all her watching 
and economy, seemed fairly forgotten, even by 
the family who had so sorely lamented her, 
when I accompanied Mr. L—— on a journey, 
partly of business and partly of curiosity, to 
the Eastern Provinces. As is commonly the 
ease in Russia, we travelled with a consider- 
able party, whom chance and a very slight 
acquaintance had brought together. There 
were two Petersburg merchants going to buy 
corn, a Swedish iron-master, a Polish land- 
surveyor, a German who dealt in government 
contracts, his wife, and a young officer, who 
was nephew to the governor of Novogorod. 
We could all speak French, and that made us 
sociable, notwithstanding the difference of na- 
tions ; moreover, the young officer’s uniform 
secured us attention at the post-houses, where 
we had to change horses and postillions. He 
was the great man of the party, but no one 
could be more courteous and obliging, though 
he talked a great deal, and expected to be 
listened to, as he was with silent acquiesence 
by all, except the German lady. She was a 
homely-looking dame, from the Prussian fron- 
tier, with a strong determination to save 
money ; indeed I was told she travelled with 
her husband expressly to prevent unnecessary 
expenses on his part, and there was nothing 
else remarkable about her, but a habit of ask- 
ing questions, without regard to time, place, 
or person. So determined was the lady to 
get into the heart of every matter which 
caught her eye or ear, that I had sometimes 
occasion to wish for a less curious travelling 
companion. It was pleasant, however, to 
journey in the long but soft and hazy days of 
the Russian summer, through pine-woods 
and strangely-built villages, and wide silent 
plains. There were towns, too, in our track ; 
but whatever we went to see, church, convent, 
or castle, ine young officer assured us there 
was something much better at Novogorod. 
The city of his uncle’s government was his 
glory. We heard so much about its -vonders 
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and antiquities, that all were delighted when 
we caught sight of its vast old ramparts, and 
entered its ruined and deserted streets. You 
have doubtless read of the place, how great it 
was in the middle ages as a mart for 

and .Asia, how fallen and depopulated it is 
now ; but we had some reason to be pleased 
with its decline of trade and travellers, for 
that, together with our courteous companion, 
procured the whole party a hospitable invita- 
tion to the governor’s house, where we were 
kindly entertained, and had the help of 
authority to se¢ all that was worthy of note 
in the city. This was no small privilege. 
Novogorod contains sixty-two churches, some 
of them the finest in Russia, not to speak of 
ancient monuments, palaces, and public build- 
ings of all sorts ; but what most interested us 
ladies was a store of clerical vestments, une- 
qualled in age and embroidery, which were 
said to be laid up in the convent of Saint So- 
phia, and shown only to favored visitors. The 
coveted sight was procured for us I know not 
how ; there was a deal of delay and evident 
unwillingness on the part of the worthy nuns ; 
but government influence is strong in the 
north, and at the hour appointed, namely, six 
in the morning, we were at the convent gate 
with our attendant cavaliers, who were there 
taught a lesson of humility, being obliged to 
wait without, for no man might pass the 
sacred portal. 

The convent of Saint Sophia stood about a 
mile from the governor’s house, on ground 
that had formerly been a populous suburb, but 
now showed only the remains of very crooked 
streets, blocked up with ruins, amongst which 
stood a few old timber houses. The build- 
ing had been erected in the tenth century, 
and was a fine specimen of ancient monastic 
establishments in the north. A massive 
square fabric, with thick walls, battlemented 
roof, and ponderous iron gate, it had stood a 
siege by the Tartars, under a warlike lady su- 
perior, who armed her vassals for that pur- 
pose ; and I was told it required only cannon 
to be a tenable fortress in modern warfare. 
The German lady and myself were admitted 
by a portress clad in black (which was the 
color of the Order). I know not herage, but 
she looked large and grim; and a nun of 
similar aspect introduced us, through a long 
arched passage, across @ paved court, where 
we saw no one, and was stone, to 


everything t t 
the chapel porch. Here she told us in plain 
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terms we were to make our offerings, at the 
same time pointing to a black marble table be- 
neath the picture of the patron Saint, very 
sour looking, and rather dirty. I suppose 
the said offerings were satisfactory, for after 
we deposited them our guide became less re- 
served ; and at length discovering, I ‘forget 
how, that my companion came from the bor- 
ders of her native Courland, the nun grew 
positively good-humored. She showed us all 
the splendors of the chapel, pictures and re- 
lics, tombs and gifts. The latter formed as 
large a display of gold and silver as I ever 
saw, and conspicuous among them stood the 
seven-branched candlestick, of which I had 
heard so often at Petersburg. From the ves- 
try, another arched passage, secured by 
strong doors at either end, led us to a wind- 
ing stair, on descending which we were con- 
ducted through a sort of gallery to the store- 
room of sacred needle-work. This door was 
fastened with three massive padlocks, which 
our guide said were as old as the convent. 
There was a skylight of thick glass, with iron 
stanchions, in its vaulted roof ; and all around 
the bare gray walls stood ponderous but rich- 


ly-carved chests, which the nun proceeded to 


open one after another. Never did I see such 
varied and splendid embroidery, nor such a 
quantity of rich material for clothing tie hu- 
man form, in all my searches after finery. 
There were robes stiff with flowers, made of 
minute gems. There were robes wrougii like 
tapestry in scripture scenes, with thread of 
gold on white velvet. There were lace trim- 
mings, that would have made the heart of a 
Jew dealer leap for joy, and marvellous mus- 
lins and cambrics, in every form of suiplice. 
Indeed the variety of the vestments seemed 
endless ; but the Greek Church gives large 
employment to the needle, and the c-nvent 
of Saint Sophia deserved its fame, for many 
of the chests contained garments wrovght 
three hundred years before. Our guide was 
eloquent on their cost and history ; she told 
us how many hands had labored upon them, 
how some had descended as heir-!soms, 
through three or four generations; aud I 
might have remembered her discourse better, 
but for the inquiring mind of the German lady, 
which had fixed itself not on the velebrated 
robes, but an iron grating, set high in the 
wall of the store-room. Three times she in- 
terrupted the nun, when most deeply engaged 
with the beauties or peculiarities of her 





charge, to demand the purpose of that grat- 
ing. Twice our guide seemed too much oc- 
cupied to hear or heed, but the third time 
she said with some sharpness, ‘‘ Madame, it 
serves to light our penitentiary.”’ 

‘* Have you many there now?!’’ inquired my 
companion, as if the answer would save her a 
dollar at least. 

‘* No,” said the nun confusedly, for she was 
trying in vain to open the last of the chests. 
‘* There is no one in it, nobody needs penance 
in our convent ; but this is the wrong key — 
wait a minute.”’ . 

And she ran up the stairs, while the German 
lady turned her wonder on the chest — 

‘* Why it was so large, and why there were 
lion’s heads carved on it?” 

I cannot say what it was that made me 
look at the grating, as the nun disappeared 
and my companion turned away. There 
seemed to be a slight noise somewhere in that 
direction, and at the same moment there was 
thrust through the ba-s the broad bony hand, 
which none who had ever seen it could mis- 
take, for on the back was the key-like scar, 
and I think its blue had grown deeper. My 
presence of mind was, I am thankful to say, 
sufficient to keep me from uttering a word ; I 
turned to see if the nun was coming, and 
when I looked again the hand was gone. My 
inquiring friend remained at the chest, and 
our guide came back with the right key. She 
opened and showed us silks and velvets, and 
cloths of gold and silver, which had been wov- 
en in the looms of Constantinople when Greek 
emperors reigned there ; but the sight I had ob- 
served at the grating shut out their splendors 
from my mind, and I do not remember ever 
feeling so anxious to leave any building as 
that convent. Of course I told Mr. L—— 
in extreme confidence, and for a considerable 
time he maintained I had been dreaming, but 
he agreed to say nothing about it on the 
journey ; and after our return to Petersburg, 
a French gentleman, who had been a tutor in 
several noble families, and was our particular 
friend, advised us to keep the same resolution 
while we lived in Russia. I never attended any 
more of the Khranskoffs’ parties ; but when the 
war came on, and we thought it better to 
move, they were getting into very good soci- 
ety ; and it is probable nobody but themselves 
will ever know the explanation of my adven- 
ture in that Russian convent. 
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From the Athengum. 
Letters of George the Third. to Lord North. 
Appendix to ‘Historical Sketches."’ By 
enry Lord Brougham. Griffin & Co. 
Ovr opinion of the “‘ Historical Sketches ’’ 
was given long since, and we only refer to 
this new edition that we may notice a curious 
** Appendix,’’ containing the letters, or ab- 
stracts of the letters, of George the Third to 
his Minister Lord North, written between 
February, 1768, and October, 1783; —a 
momentous period, in which ¢ constitu- 
tional principles were oe t under dis- 
cussion, great constitutional principles es- 
tablished, when general warrants were 
formally and legally condemned ,— the right 
of a jury to judge both of the law and the 
fact in cases of libel asserted, — the right to 
report the debates and the proceedings in 
Parliament practically established, — and in 
which we lost America. : 
With the more important of these Letters 
—those relating to the American War— 
some of our readers are already acquainted. 
It is just twenty years since they were, in 


substance, published in this journal, from g° 


copies submitted by Lord Holland to Mr. 
Jared Sparks, and by Mr. Jared Sparks trans- 
mitted to the Atheneum. 

It is not often that critics, or even his- 
torians, get a peep into a king’s cabinet. In 
this instance the letters, or fragments, or 
condensations, are so bald that the’ reader 
must find the light by which to read and 
interpret them. So read, they often raise 
questions of great general interest. The 

ve, for instance, that Lord North, the 

inister, for years carried on the war against 
America in support of those impolitic and 
unjust measures which first drove the Amer- 
icans to remonstrance, and then to resist- 
ance,——that for years Lord North carried 
on this war against the liberties of a free 
people, and defended the policy of doing so, 

y by day, or night by night, in the House 
of Commons, contrary to his own judgment, 
and with a firm conviction that the issue of 
that war—the waste of millions and the 
sacrifice of the lives of thousands — must be 
disastrous, and therefore disgraceful, and 
was hopeless as to other issues. The corre- 

dence for mary years proves this, — but 
one letter to the King under his own hand 
is conclusive. The date is uncertain, but is 
—_ to have been either October, 1779 
or 1780. 


** Lord Gower came to L4 North to inform him 
that he had long felt the utmost uneasiness at 
.the situation of H. M.’s affairs, — that nothing 
can be so weak as the Govt,—that nothing is 
done, — that there was no discipline in the state, 
the army or the navy, and that impending Ruin 
must be the consequence of the present system 
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of Govt, —that he thot himself obliged, as well 
in conscience as in wisdom, to desire an imme- 
diate dismissal from his employment, — that he 
co 3 connection bts / of t pees of 

e ition, which he thought as wic as 
the ‘Administration is weak,—that noths can 
afford the least hope but a Coalition, and he is 
afraid even that remedy may be too late, — that 
he feels the gratitude for the many marks 
of ro pil i he has received, but that 
he does not think it the duty of a faithful 
servt to endeavor to preserve a system which 
cies ont in the véin of IE. M. and of the coun- 
try. He is determined never again to take 
Office, but to support Gov‘ in his private capa- 
city. La N. thinks that L4 Gower’s resignation 
at the present moment must be the ruin of the 
Administration. In L4 N.’s Argts wh La G., 
La N. owns that he had certainly one disad- 
vantage, which is, that he holds in his heart, 
and has held for these three years, just the same 
opinion with Lord Gower.’’ 


Lord Brougham, of course, condemns the 
conduct of Lord North, which, he says, was 
an ‘offence only palliated by considerin 
those kindly feelings of a personal kind which 
verned him ; ’’ and he urges, in mitigation, 
we believe, the like delinquencies of other 
Ministers. We cannot see the force of this 
palliation ; nor does the judgment answer to 
the conditions laid down by Lord Brougham 
himself, that those ‘‘ who would forge fetters 
for their fellow-creatures or squander their 
substance er their blood ’’ should be ‘* exhibit- 
ed to the scorn and hatred of after Se 
There was a good deal of squandering both 
of substance and blood during the American 


Y|War. But assume its force, what then is 


the worth of the Revolution of 1688, and of 
all the precautionary measures subsequently 
taken? Up to 1688 the powers and prerog- 
atives of the Crown were undefined, and the 
King was held to be, and more than one was 
e, personal] responsible; after that 
Revolution it was generally understood that 
responsibility attached to the Minister. But 
Lord Brougham tells us that the American 
War was 
“driven on by the tyrannical bigotry which 
resided over our councils, and for which the 
ing was really answerable, although by the 
fictions of the constitution his servants only could 
be blamed.’’ 


— Fictions of the Constitution! Then Charles 
the First, we suppose, lost his head, and 
James the Second his crown, and the British 
people went through two Revolutions, and 
red a Restoration, all for want of a 
fiction ! , 
Lord Brougham describes George the Third 
as a tyrannical and obstinate bigot, and Lord 
North as a “ well-natured ,” on whom 
the King’s im ity easily produced ‘‘ its 
inte’ effect.” Be itso: then, assuming 
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ility to be ‘‘a fiction of the Con- 
stitution,”’ the value of what are called the 
liberties of oe is just the chance of 
a *‘ tyrannical bigot” meeting with ‘a well- 
natured’’ gentleman. Be this chance what 
it may, we say the bigot had, in this instance, 
an honorable superiority over the ‘‘ well- 
natured n.”’ No one can doubt that 
George the Third was sincere in his belief 
that it was his duty to persevere in the war, 
and never to submit ; as he declared over and 
over again to Lord North, he never would 
submit to the dismemberment of the Empire. 
Tn our opinion, all the consequences of the 
wilfulness, ignorance, and obsti which 
Lord Broug charges against the King 
ought to be weighed against the character 
of Lord North,—and with enormous’ in- 
crease of the criminality, for he acted in 
opposition to his convictions and against his 
conscience. 

We are not at all inclined to overrate 
George the Third—we never fell into the 
fashion of calling him ‘‘ George the Good”’ 
— but justice, we say, for the King as for 
the humblest of his subjects ; and certainly 
all the later revelations show that he was 
conscientious according to his limited under- 
standing ; and that is more than can be said 
of his ‘‘ well-natured ’’ Minister. George the 
Third was a man of an iron will and of in- 
flexible obstinacy, — which he: mistook, and 
others have mistaken, for intelligence and 
integrity. ‘‘George, be a King,” says 
Wrasall, was the advice dinned into his 
boyish ears by his mother, — just the high- 
prerogative nonsense which, according to 
old Sarah of Marlborough, was eternally 
whispered to Queen Anne; and, of course, 
in proof that you are a King, act on your 
own opinion, trust in your own judgment or 

\no-judgment. So he did—so did Queen 
Anne ; and both resented all remonstrance 
as hard usage and personal offence. George 
the Third, uninformed as to all great prin- 
ciples of government — ignorant as to all 

t questions — often took, and was more 
frequently led, unconsciously, to take, 


. Darrow, partial, and personal views of ques- 


tions that affected the interest of the nation ; 
and, once resolved, his dogged nature knew 
no change. He was born in an age of 
transition, ane old forms, 8, and 
opinions were fast passing away ; 
gone before his weary head a laid in the 
grave ; yet he kept his eye ever on the past, 
until it became a feeling, and a principle of 
duty and conscience to cling to it, to resist all 
, to obstruct all progress. 

It is usual to attribute many of his errors 
to want of education, or to the mis-direction 
of his education, intended to perpetuate a 
state of pupilage and dependence on his 
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mother; and Lord Brougham countenances 
this opinion : 


** Al much of the character now por- 
trayed had its origin in natural defect, and part — 
of it in a mind tinged with disease, yet they 
who had the care of his youth are deeply answer- 
able for the neglect which both added to it many 
defects, and prevented those of nature from being 
eradicated or counteracted.”’ 


It is difficult, ps impossible—at 
least we have found it so — to discovér what 
are the facts as to the education of the King, 
for party spirit and party misre ntation 
then raged like an epidemic, the friends 
of Leicester House to-day were its enemies 
to-morrow. Of course good Whig authority 
can be adduced in support of Lord Brough- 
am’s charges against those who had the care 
of his youth. Here, for example, is the 
strong condemnation of Archbishop Herring, 
in-a confidental letter to Lord or 
Hardwicke : 


**As to the sentiment of the old Whigs, of 
great account in the kingdom, I know it goes to ° 
the heart of them, that the education of the 
young princes should be at all trusted to men 
who were brought up in the school of Boling- 
broke, for that is certainly the case with Soot 
and Cresset; and I have some reason to say that 
one of that bad man’s principles is stir- 
ring in the R. Family, —viz., that a of 
Engl. is a king of his a not of Whigs and 
Tories. This is a noble iple, it must be 
owned, and I would to it took effect truly, 
but what must be the consequence when it is 
only made the vehicle of Jacobitism, and tends 
* ae governmt wh began, and can 

supported upon Whig principles.’ — Life 
Hardwicke, 2. ws 73. J " 


Who can doubt after this? One of that 
bad man’s principles was, it appears, a noble 
principle, but the noble principle was a bad 

rinciple, because it tended to shake that 
ig monopoly of power and place which 
the old Whigs held to be the only true prin- 
ciples on which government could be su 
rted. After this— the logic of an - 
ishop — ‘‘ that bad man” may be excused 
for hinting in his letter to Wyndham, that 
there is no length of assertion or action 
which men will not go, ‘‘ to secure to. them- 
selves the enjoyment of all the places in the 
om.”” 
ere is no doubt on our minds that the 
King had been educated in that bad man’s 
bad principle, that “‘ a king of England is a 
king of his people, not of W higs and Tories,’’ 
— and, as we said long since, he could only, 
like a Whig Archbishop, misread or misin- 
terpret such ‘‘a noble principle.’’ To bea 
king was, with him, to break down the 





power and ascendancy of the great families: 
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ies ; not by wi 


and t winning their free 
support by the wisdom of his councils and 
the broad national policy of his government, 
but by so using and abusing the power and 
influence of the Crown, the honors and 
Offices at its disposal, as to divide and weak- 
en,—to make the acts of public men con- 
tradict their principles, and thus to shake 
faith in them, and establish his own personal 
influence and the ascendancy of the Crown. 
George the Third was a great lover of and 
talker about the Constitution: the Consti- 
tution triumphed where he succeeded, — the 
Constitution was overthrown if he failed ; 
but he interpreted it after the fashion of 
Louis the Fourteenth—the Constitution, 
** c'est moi !”’ 

Lord Brougham says the King hated the 
Whigs. The Whigs were by accident, and 
@ mistake on their part, in opposition durin 
the early part of his reign ; and he hated al 
o ition, and never forgave it, unless the 
offender would ‘atone for his fault” by 
such a compromise of his principles that his 
oe influence would be gone forever. This 

e avowed, when a change of Ministry was 
proposed in 1780: 

**On all constitutional Points the Opposition 
have run so wild, that it is absolutely necessary 
for those who come into Office to give assurances 
that they do not mean to be hampered by the 


Tenets they have held during their Opposi- 
Gon(* 1? 

*¢. Persons must atone for their faults before 
I can attempt to forgive them.”’ 


This was no momentary feeling. Twelve 
months before, he thus wrote : 


“Before I hear of any man’s readiness to 
come into Office, J will expect to see it signed 
under his hand, that He is resolved to keep the 
Empire entire; and that no troops shall con- 
sequently be withdrawn from thence, nor Inde- 
: pendence ever allowed.”’ 

Charles Fox oe bean a Tory, one at 
starting, was as thorongh-going a Tory as 
his father, He came early into office, and 

rted the most arbitrary measures ; but 

he doubted as to the poliey and principles of 
the Royal Marriage Bill. To have a con- 
science, and to act on its dictates, was incom- 
praia to his Majesty, who thus wrote 
the Minister respecting the immoral Bill : 

“26 Feb. 1772. 

“ L expect every nerve to.be strained to carry 
the Bill ( Marr.) It is not question that 
aerig to A ie to my- 

therefore, ve & t to expect a hearty 
support from evy one in my Service, and I shall 
remember Defaulters.’’ 
“14 March, 1772. 


“I. wish a List ct be of those that 
. Went away and of those that deserted to the Mi- 
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nority (on Division in the Comee). That wa be 
a rule for my conduct in the Drawing-Room to- 
morrow.’” 


He never forgave Charles Fox for opposing 
his royal will and Bill. The following 
denunciation is curious; for Fox, be it ob- 
served, is condemned, not because he was 
wrong, but because he was right, — and so 
obviously right, that the Ministers were 
obliged to vote with him in the minority, 
although the Minister’s ‘ friends’? were 
made to vote in the majority : 


16 Feb. 1774. 

**T am greatly incensed at the presumption 
of Charles Fox in forcing you to vote with him 
last night, but approvement of your making yt 
Friends vote in ye majy. Indeed that young 
man has so thoroughly cast off every Principle 
of common honor and honesty that he must be- 
come as contemptible as he is odious. I hope you 
will let him know you are not insensible of his 
conduct towards you.”’ 


The Minister, we suppose, acted on this 
hint, for the King, in a note of the following 
day, seems to allude to the consequences : 


“17 Feb. 1774. 


‘ It is surprising that Mr. Fox has been decent 
and submissive.’’ 


Mr. Fox’s submission, however, did not 
hold for more than a week : 


“ 23d Feb. 1774. 
**T think Mr. C. Fox wi have acted more be- 
comingly to you and himself if he had absented 
himself from the House, for his conduct is not 
to be attributed to conscience, but to his aversion 
to all restraint.’’ 


— Mr. Fox was dismissed from his place of 
Lord of the Treasury the next day. 

The King never forgave even his brothers 
for marrying without his consent. 


“15 Jan. 1775. 
** Grants permission to the Duke of Glouct to 
goabroad. Persists in refusing to make a pro- 
vision for his Family. ‘I cannot deny that on 
the subject of this D. my heart is wounded. I 
have ever loved him with the fondness one bears 
toachild.’ ‘His highly disgraceful step,’ &c. 
* His wife, whom I never can think of placing in 
@ situation to answer her extreme Pride and 
Vanity.’ Should any accident befal the D. I 

shall certainly take care of his children.”’ 

“29th Nov. 1777. 
**T should have thought the handsome propo- 
sal delivered by you to the D. of Gloucester wi 
have deserved at least the Civility of not apply- 
ing for a public provision for a Person who must 
always be odious ‘to me. Your answer was 
, and confirms my opinion of your 
messenger for matters of delica- 
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The King had, says Lord Brougham, an 
‘implacable aversion ’’ to his eldest son — 
he hated him “with a hatred scarcely be- 
tokening a sound mind,” and— 


**he had no better reason for this implacable 
aversion than the jealousy which men have of 
their successors, and the consciousness that the 
Prince, who must succeed him, was unlike him, 
and, being disliked by him, must, during their 

int lives, be thrown into the hands of the 
Whig & part , the adversaries he most of all hated 


If George the Third had no better reason 
than is here assigned for his diliske to his 
eldest son, then the scorn and contempt with 
which Lord Brougham has spoken of that 
son is unjustified. But, we submit that he 
had. Assuredly never were two men more 
unlike. The King, in personal morality, 
was purity itself, and he was anxious, above 
all things, that his children should be exam- 
ples to his — of high moral conduct. In 
a letter to North, written in December, 
1780, when an establishment for the Prince 
of Wales was under consideration, he thus 
wrote : 


** As IT thank Heaven my morals and course 
of Life but little resemble those too prevalent in 
the — age, so of all objects in this life the 
one I have most at heart is to form my children 
soasthat they may be useful examples and worthy 
of imitation.”’ 

Knowing the facts as we do, we see nothing 
in this of Pharisaical self-laudation, but an 
earnest expression of deep feeling, suggested, 
unconsciously, by doubts and fears. The 
Prince was a mere boy, — about eighteen, — 
and yet wild reports were current of profli- 
gacy and folly that might well startle a 

ther. The King’s personal expenditure was 
below the average of a country gentleman ; 
and already the Prince’s extravagance was 
we Within two months we have the 

ollowing note : 
ie “15 Feb. 1781. 

** From my Son’s (Pr. of W.) love of expense, 

T have already grounds to judge that the extra- 
. ies will be great ” 

» Written within twelve 
months, show how the moral father was 
tortured by the conduct of the son, and what 
that son’s conduct was at the very time the 
first letter was written : 

“20 August, 1781. 
= got last year into an improp- 


** My eldest 
i an actress and woman of in- 


er connexion 
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Then followed the open shame and scandal 
on breaking up this intrigue with Mrs. 
Robinson — the marriage with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, a Catholic, by which, say what courtiers 
please, he forfeited his right to the crown — 
and a whole life of sensuality and profli, : 
The father saw in these things not only the 
ruin of all his dearest hopes as to his eldest 
son, but the consequences of such an — 
to his other children; and he is entitled to 
our sympathy and pity rather than to our 


upbraidings. 
The scandalous bribery with which the 
opened has been 


reign of George the Thi 
already shown in the Atheneum. The in- 
fluence thus obtained was long felt; the 
King’s friends, as they were called, were 
soon sufficiently numerous to influence and 
control the decisions of Parliament, and to 
uphold or turn out a ministry at the King’s 
bidding. This power and influence are 
manifest on other occasions than the Royal 
Marriage Bill. 
“7 Jan, 1770. 

**T am so desirous that every man in my ser- 
vice should take part in the Debate on Tuesday, 
that I desire you will very strongly press Sir G. 
Elliott and any others that have not taken a 
last Session. I have no objection to your adding 
a: [have particularly directed you to speak to 


“§ March, 1779. 
**T hope Sir Ralph Payne has been strongly 
ke to, and Messrs. Doyley and Strachey. 
he like may not be thrown away on C. Herbert, 
who is well inclined, and if pressed will go difft 
from his Family. L4 Amht has wrote to M. G. 
Morris, Lt.-Col. Laurie, and Capt Egerton, and 
will get the D. of Chand. to write for Sir H. 
Paulett. I am strongly of opinion that the 
Gen! Offrs who through Parlt have got Govts 
should, on opposing, losethem. Thisis very difit 
from removing them from their military com- 
mission. In short, you will find me resolved to 
take evy strong measure to keep out a dangerous 
faction.’’ 
“9 March, 1779. 
‘* Handsome majy. I wish a List of the De- 
faulters. L4 Howe may now be ranked in op- 
ition. Does not the part taken by Sir James 
2 er show he is not so adverse as formerly? 
He is himself scarce worth gaining, but his 
followers wi swell our List. If Johnston is 
brot round, wi he not be serviceable in this?’’ 


There is a refined distinction in the letter 
of the 5th of March, between turning out 
‘« the general officers who through Parliament 
have got governments ”’ professediy held for 
military services, and ‘‘ removing them from 
their mili commissions,’’ — a distinction — 
which the King had been ban. 0 y the 
public condemnation of his conduct for re- 
moving General Conway for his vote in 
Parliament. But we know, by the publi- 
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cation of the Grenville Papers, that that 
arbitrary and unconstitutional act was 
suggested by his Majesty, who thus wrote to 
his Minister George Grenville. 

“16 Nov. 1763. 

«Gen. Conway’s conduct is amazing. I am 
hurt for Lord Hertford: J shall propose to Mr. 
Grenville the dismissing instantly, for in this 
question I am personally concerned.’’ — Vol. 11. 
p- 162. 

“25 Nov. 1763. 

‘The Duke of Bedford and many others 
pressed much for the dismissing some of those 
that have gone against us ; that if we defer it 
longer we shall lose more people. I don’t differ 
much with them in this, therefore should pro- 
pose dismissing General Conway both from his 
civil and military commissions ; Mr. 
Fitzherbert, and any others who have equally 
with these gone steadily against us, and giving 
it out that the rest would have the same fate if 
they do not amend their conduct.’’— Vol. 11. 
p- 162. 

His Majesty, it appears, did not “ differ 
much ”’ from those ‘‘ many *’ courtier friends 
who recommended him to act on his own 
suggestion of the week before; and his 
Majesty continued, as usual, of the same 
mind, four months later. 

“ Feb. 18th, 1764. 

‘* Firmness and resolution must now be shown, 
and no one’s friend saved who have dared to 
Sly off ; this alone can restore order, and save 
this country from anarchy. By dismissing, I 
mean not till the question is decided, but I hope, 
in a fortnight, that those who have deserted may 
feel that I am not to be neglected unpunished.”’ 
— Vol. 11. p. 267. 


Whether the following reference to Mr. 
Grenville’s ‘‘mode”’ had any inferential 
meaning, we shall leave to the consideration 
bg reader who knows what that mode had 


“16 Oct. 1779. 
‘¢The late Mr. Grenville, whenever a contest 


was expected, used to follow the mode — 
by Lord North, namely to pre the Warrant 
for my Signature instead of that of the Treas- 


ury. If the Duke of Northumberland uires 
some Gold Pills for the Election, it id be 
wrong not to satisfy him.”’ 


ome “ 
1st March, 1781. 


hgh xrgnarl sent me the list of the Speak- 
ers t, and of the very good Majority. I 
have this morning sent him 1.8000 to be placed 
to the same Purpose as the Sum transmitted on 
the 21st of August.”’ 


The King was not content with ‘gold 
pill’ influence -— nor the direct influence of 
the Crown, whether of favor or intimidation 
—but rejoiced that he had the prerogative 
as & last resource. 
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26 June, 1774. 
**T hope the Crown will always be able in 
either House of Parit to throw out a Bill: but I 
never shall consent to use amy expression that 
tends to establish that at no time the Right of 
the Crown to dissent is to be used.’’ 


The King was, in fact, resolved to rule— 
to ‘‘be a King,” to direct and to control. 
His ministers were literally ‘‘ his Majesty’s 
servants,’ and obedient, or received their 
discharge ; and none were permitted to enter 
his service who did not give security for 
obedience. 

“4 Feby, 1779. 


** When Ld Weym met the D. of G. last night, 
he found no reason to ground any hopes that any 
coalition c4 be effected. My conduct will show 
that I never am deaf to any apparent proposal 
of General Union, though no circumstances shall 
ever compel me to be dictated to by Opposition. 
You may now sound L4 Howe, but before I name 
him to preside at the Admiralty Board, I must 
expect an explicit declaration that he will Zeal- 
ously concur in prosecuting the War in all ye 
Quarters of y¢ Globe.” 


We know from the Grenville Papers that 
in the cause of The King v. Wilkes, the 
young King was literally, not by a “ fiction 
of the Constitution,’’ the prosecutor — that 
the Ministers acted ‘‘ by His Muajesty’s com- 
mand;’’ and we now find that years had 
brought no increase of wisdom, and that 
again, by His Majesty’s command, the same 
suit was renewed, and the nation thrown into 
a state of alarming excitement : 


“26 April, 1768. 

‘* Though entirely confiding in your attachment 
to my Person, as well as in y? hatred of evy law- 
less proceeding, yet I think it highly proper to 
apprize you, that the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes 
appears to be very essential and must be effected. 
The case of Mr. Ward, in the reign of my great- 
grandfather, seems to point out the proper method 
of proceeding.”’ 

In consequence, Lord Barrington, one of 
‘* the King’s friends,’’ moved ae cxjedton, 
and carried it, and His Majesty rejoiced at 
the ‘‘honorable conclusion ’’—by which 
nothing was concluded. Then came the 
shameless substitution of a minority for a 
majority — Luttrell for Wilkes — which His 
Majesty calls the ‘‘ honorable issue,’’ — little 
thinking that the issue was not arrived at ; 
that the House of Commons would and did 
eventually resolve that all its ‘‘ honorable ”’ 
declarations, orders, and resolutions should 
be “ exp from the journals ”’ as ‘‘ sub- 
versive of the rights of the whole body of 
electors of this kingdom.” 

We infer from the following that even Col. 
Luttrell was startled at the consequences : 


“24 January, 1772. 
*¢ Has heard from L4 Bellamont of the inten- 
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tion of Vol. Luttrell to come over to resign his 
seat for Middlx, a a private intimation 
to Lord Townshend (L4 Lt) not to give the Col. 
leave.”” 


The King, however, stood firm as a rock. 
Efforts were made to get. up a loyal address 
in the city, but it ended in what was called 
‘¢a hole-and-corner meeting ;’? and when 
the subscribers were proceeding to present it 
at St. James’, they were attacked, the gates 
at Temple Bar closed, the City Marshal and 
his officers successfully op , and some of 
the leaders forced to fiy. Eventually a few 
carriages got through, but when the proces- 
sion arrived at Exeter Change, a hearse came 
out of Exeter street, and proceeded at the 
head of it to St. James’ Palace, and was 
then driven off up St. James’ street, and 
no more heard of. This hearse was driven 
by a man in a parti-colored grotesque suit ; 
and on one side of it was a large picture rep- 
resenting the killing of Clarke at the Brent- 
ford election, and on the other the soldiers 
firing at young Allen in St. Georgé’s Fields. 
A few persons were secured, but whether 
they were active rioters admitted of some 
doubt. The nfore active were never known, 
but it was believed that they were men of a 
higher position than it was politic to de- 
nounce. The grand jury ignored the Bills 
yaa against the obscure persons who 

been 5 ny aw The King saw noth- 
ing in this but that jurors forgot their oaths ; 
yet his unshaken firmness on this and twenty 
other occasions cannot but win for him a 
certain respect. 
“ist March, 1769. 

‘¢ This instant heard that the Grand Jury have 
refused to find Bills against those concerned in 
the audacious Tumult at St. James’ on 2204, En- 
quire. 

“Same day, 1-2 past 11, P. . 

** Factious and partial conduct of the Grand 
Juries. If there be no law to quell Riot, and if 
Juries forget their oath to be guided by facts, 
not faction, this Constitution must be over- 
thrown. Iam ready to take any forward part, 
and I trust every honest man will join to crush 
this Party that aims at the very vitals of all 
Government.”” 

So in 1771 and 1775. 

*¢28 March, 1771. 

‘**T would on no account pass the Bills other- 
Wise than in Person at a moment like this: be- 
lieve me, the spirit you showed yesterday will 

revent its being often called upon. They now 

WW you are not to be alarmed.” 
“10 Septr, 1775. 

** If the opposition is powerful next Session, it 

ill surprise me, for I am fighting the battle of 


ready to stand any attack of ever so dangerous 
a kind.” 
25 Oct. 1775. 

** On the receipt of your letter I have ordered 
Elliot’s a to march from Henley to 
Hounslow. ese handbills are certainly spread 
to cause terror; but they may in the timid Duke 
I saw yesterday, but I thank God I am not of 
that make. I know what my duty to my Coun- 
try makes me undertake, and threats cannot pre- 
vent me from doing that to the utmost extent.”’ 


We may hereafter make other extracts 
from this correspondence, to illustrate other 
passages in history. - 





We now propose to string together some of 
the incidental passages in Ras Letts, hav- 
ing reference to the War with America, — 
its age and progress. In them we shall 
read the feelings and expressigns of the hour, 
—see the blind confidence which rushed 
into that war,—the dogged pertinacity 
which continued it, — and we all know the 
disgrace with which it closed. 
“4 Feby, 1774. 

** Gen. Gage, though just returned from Bos- 
ton, expresses his willingness to go back at a 
day’s notice, if convenient measures are adopted. 
He says, They will be Lions while we are 
Lambs ; but if we take the resolute part, they 
will undoubtedly prove very meek. Four Regts 
sent to Boston will, he thinks, be sufft to prevent 
any disturbance. All men now feel that the 
fatal compliance in 1766 has encreased the 
pretensions of the Americans to thorough In- 
dependence.’’ : 
“1 July, 1774. 

** Just seen Mr. Hutchinson, late Govr of 
Mass., and am now well convinced they will soon 
submit. . He owns the Boston Port Bill to have 
been the only wise and effectual method.’’ 

11 Septr, 1774. 

‘¢ Tue Dre 1s Cast. The Colonies must now 
either triumph or submit. I trust they will 
submit. I have no objection afterwards to their 
seeing that there is no inclination at present to 
lay fresh taxeson them. But there must always 
be one Tax to keep up the Right.”’ 

“18 Novr, 1774. 

‘The New England Govts are now in a state 
of Rebellion. Blows must decide wht they are 
to be subject to this vountry or independent.”’ 


The next day the King refers to an “‘ ab- 
surd”’ suggestion, in a private letter from 
General Gage, to suspend the Acts; and 
soon after expresses his dislike to Lord 
North’s proposal to send ‘‘ Commissioners to 
America to enquire.”’ 

“8 Feby, 1775. 

«The language of the address ought to open 


the legislature, therefore have a right to expect | the eyes of the deluded Americans, but if it does 
an almost unanimous support, for I know the | not it must set evy delicate man at liberty to avow 





uprightness of my intentions, and therefore am | the propriety of the most coercive measures.” 
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“15 Feby, 1775. 
‘* Return secret letter to Maryland. ‘ Though 
a friend to holding out the Olive Branch, yet I 
believe that when once vigorous measures appear 
to be the only means, the Colonies wilksubmit.’ ’’ 


“6 March, 1775. 
**The Languor of opposition arises from feel- 
ing the sense of the nation against them. I am 
convinced that the line adopted in American 
affairs, if rectitude, candor, and becoming firm- 
ness be attended to, will be crowned with suc- 


cess.”’ 
' “6 April, 1775. 
** I see by Public Adverts that the Livery yes- 
terday voted a Remonstrance agt American 
Measures. A meeting where the business was 


proposed by Capt. Allen cannot be very credit- 
able. I am, fore, clear there sh4 be no 
answer.’’ 


“18 August, 1775. 

** Blames the delay in framing a Proclamation 
declaring the Americans to be Rebels, forbid- 
ding all intercourse wh them. 1. To prevent 
that intercourse ; and, 2. to shew a determina- 
tion to prosecute all measures to force that de- 
luded ay to submission. 

** Gen. Hold4 is just arrived, and owns that 
nothing but force can bring the Americans to 
reason.”’ 

“16th Octr, 1775. 

** Agrees to send 3,000 men, chiefly from Ire- 
land, agt North Carolina first. Out of hope that 
the Highland settlers will join, will consider the 
raising of a Highland Regt.’’ 

“4th Novr, 1776. 

“Secure the city of N. York. I hope the 
Rebel army will soon be dispersed.’’ 

31 May, 1777. 

** Ld Chatham’s motion can have no other use 
but to convey some fresh fuel to the Rebels. 
Like most of the other productions of that ex- 
traordinary brain, it contains nothing but 
specious words and malevolence.’’ 


“28 Octr, 1777. 
*¢ Yr letter to L4 Howe will I trust make him 
turn his thoughts to the mode of War best 
calculated to distress the Americans, wh. he 
seems as yct carefully to have avoided.” 


“21 Decr, 1777. 

** A letter written by Franklin or by his In- 
structions singular. The writer adds, ‘ Offen- 
sive, and calculated to increase animosity,’ but 
Franklin is too deep to draw it up solely from 
Malevolence ; it occurs to me, therefore, that if 
he c obtain any answer, it w4 be tacitly acknow- 
ledging him and his Colleagues in the Capacity 
they assume, and consequently admitting the 
Right of the rebel Colonists to make such ap- 
pointments and to be united States; and perhaps, 
if he does not succeed in that object, cf publish- 
ing something in Europe that may carry the air 
of our having acted with cruelty, wh I am cer- 
tain no Officer, either military or civil in my 
service, could be guilty of. They i 


not make much distinction among Rebels; but 


c4| Lord Bute, Geo 
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i. hag iow erred, I rather think it has rather 
been too much civility towards them.’’ 
“13 Jany, 1778. 

‘* A Trifle may any hour cause War to break 
out ; and though the French Ministers wish to 
avoid it, yet they will not leave off their dealings 
with Rebels, by which they evy day may be 
drawn into what they don’t chuse. Frank and 
Deane either have no power to treat or are not 
inclined. While nothing short of independency 
will be accepted, I don’t think there is a Man 
either bold or mad enough to presume to treat 
for the Mother Country on such a basis. Per- 
haps the time will come when it may be wise to 
abandon all Amer. but Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
the Floridas ; but then the generality of the na- 
tion must see it first in that light, but to treat 
wh Ind ts can never be possible. ‘LA 
Amherst thinks nothing less than an additional 
army of 40,000 men sufft to carry on offensive 
War in N. Amer. ; that a Sea War is ye only 
wise Plan, to make the Amer. come into any 
Plan that G.' B. can decently consent to; and 
that at this hour they will laugh at any propo- 
sition.’ ’” 

After the defeat and surrender of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga, Lord North to des- 
pair — “‘ despond ’’ the King called it. There 
is reason, indeed, to believe that long before 
this Lord North had been anxious to retire, 
but had retained office at the importunate 
solicitation of the King. He now wished 
to negotiate — to bring forward some plan 


for restoring tranquility in America — to 
strengthen the Ministry by a coalition of 
ially difficult. 


— This last was es 
he leaders of the opposition were too wise 
to plunge headlong into a sea of troubles ; 
they would only come in on conditions — 
would dictate terms, as the King called it — 
and His Majesty knew this, and knew that 
change of Ministers implied change of policy. 
Against this he was resolute as ever, for he 
could still command a majority in the House 
of Commons. When, in June, 1779, Sir 
William Meredith’s motion in favor of pears 
was negatived without a division, the King 
wrote to Lord North a letter, which is notice- 
able for its able ono-sided argument. This 
letter Sir James Mackintosh said in a manu- 
script note, was ‘‘ not the composition of the 
King,’’—which we think more than probable, 
and equally true of some other of these Let- 
ters. Who then was the composer? From 
circumstances, we are inclined to say Jen- 
kinson, afterwards Earl of Liverpool. Jen- 
kinson was at that time the unobtrusive 
personal friend and confidant of the King. 
ile was for many years the abused of 

parties, and for as many the trusted, by one 
or another of great weight and influence. 
He served many masters — George Grenville, 
the Third — and served 
all faithfully, without affecting any chival- 
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rous disposition to suffer with either. Though 
Lord Brougham has not favored him with a 
niche in’ his Valhalla, he possessed for years 
far greater power than many of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, and never, that we could discover, 
either used or abused it toany man’s disserv- 
ice. He was a sound, sensible, laborious 
man, who did his spiriting gently, and with 
as little ostentation as possible. He was, 
we are , the “‘ power behind the 
throne,’’ wh’.¢ Chatham and others were 
raving about Lord Bute—and for years 
after Lord Bute was out of favor. In this 
he violated no duty — sacrificed no principle ; 
he was not a “ fiction of the constitution,”’ 
— not a responsible Minister ; — he was the 
King’s private and personal friend and serv- 
ant, bound in honor to render him faithful 
suit and service, and he did so. Jenkinson 
never set up for a patriot, and ought not to 
be condemned for not being what he never 
affected to be. Here is the letter referred to, 
and the reader can exercise his own judg- 
ment : 
“11th June, 1779. 

** The object of Sir W. Meredh’s address is pre- 
tended to be the desire of Peace wh America — 
that of Mr. Eden is to be employed as a private 
negociator wh Franklin to effect a Peace. No 
man in my Dominions desires Solid Peace more 
thanI do. But no inclination to get out of the 

t difficulties, which certainly keep my 
mind very far from a state of ease, can incline 
me to enter into the destruction of ye Empire. 
14 North frequently says that the advantages to 
be gained by this contest never could repay the 

se. I own that any War, be it ever so suc- 
cessful, if a Person will sit down and weigh the 
expense, they will find, as in the last, that it has 
impoverished the State enriched; but this is only 
weighing such Points in the Scale of a Trades- 
man behind his counter, It is necy for those 
whom Providence has placed in my Station to 
weigh wh expenses, though very » are not 
sometimes necY to prevent wh wa be more ruin- 
ous than any loss of money. The present Con- 
tests wh America I cannot help seeing as the 
most serious in wh any country was ever en- 
gaged. It contains such a Train of Consequen- 
ces that they must be examined to feel its real 
Weight. Whether the laying a Tax was deserv- 
ing all the Evils a arisen from it I — 
suppose no man could without being t 
fitter for Bedlam Giuk' s oot ta the Senate, but 
step the demands of America have risen. 
dence is their object, which ev¥ man not 
Willing to sacrifice evy object to a momentary and 
ingle jus Peace must concur wh me in thinking 
Country can never submit to. Sha America 
succeed in that, the W. Indies must follow not in 
independence, but for their own interest they 


must become dent on America. Ireld wi 
800n follow ; this Island, reduced to itself, 
wi be a poor Island indeed.’’ 


“22 June, 1779. 
** The P: from America shew that, had 
not Spain wn off the mask, we should soon 


have seen the Colonies sue for Pardon from the 
Mother Country. I do not yet despair that, 
with Clinton’s activity and the Indians in their 
rear, the Provinces will soon now submit.” 
“20th July, 1779. 
“T cannot credit the that the whole 
Spanish Fleet will join M. D’Anvilliers. If it 
did, I should not be apprehensive. I trust in: 
Divine Providence, the Justice of our Cause, 
and the Bravery and activity of my Navy. I 
wish L4 North cd view it in ye same light for 
the ease of his own mind.’’ 
4 “July 24, 1779. 
**T may appear , but I undoubtedly 
wish for eis action. and feel a confidence in y@ 
success that never attended any other event.”’ 
“7th March, 1780. 
«<I can never su this Country so far lost 
to all ideas of self-importance as to be willing to 
grant Amer. independence. If that cd be ever 
universally adopted, I shall dispair of this Coun- 
try being preserved from a state of Inferiority. 
I hope never to live to see that day, for however 
I am treated I must love this Country.’’ 


In tone and temper and argument the fol- 
lowing has some resemblance to the letter of 
the llth of June : 

“26 Sept. 1780. 

**Sir H. Clinton’s dispatch is certainly of a 
very gloomy cast. But the giving up the game 
wi be total ruin. A small state may certainly 
subsist, but a great one mouldering peypeed 1 
into an inferior situation, but must be 
lated. We must strengthen the W. Indian 
squadron, recruit Clinton’s army, not for con- 
quest, but to keep what he has. The French 
never cd stand the [illegible] of Germany; that 
of America must be more fatal to them. Amer- 
ica is distressed in the greatest degree. The 
Finances of France as well as Spain are in no 
good situation. This War, like the last, will 
prove one of Credit. By giving up the game, 
we destroy ourselves to avoid destruction. We 
must put ing on the Continent of Amer- 
ica into the best state of defence. Contract the 
war to that sole end, and afloat do as much mis- 
chief to our enemies as we can.”’ 


About this time (1780) France appears to 
have been willing to treat for peace; but 
the King assumed that such disposition could 
have ‘‘ no other foundation than difficulty of 
finance not fully known here;” and a se- 
cret despatch, direct from M. Necker to Lord 
North, was proof that ‘‘ France is under 
— difficulties than we imagined.” At 

the majorities in the House of Commons 

gave wey. On the 22d of February, 1782, 
Conway moved a resolution agai 

further continuing the war, which was lost 





The King was still sanguine as to the result 
of the war : 


only by a majority of one. On the 15th of 
March a motion was made of want of confi- 
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dence in the Ministers, which was only 


lost by 236 to 227. Still the 


shaken : 

“17 March, 1782. 

to find that the majority this mornin 
did br shede nine. It uae oie the H. of c 
are going lengths that could not have been ex- 
- [am resolved not to throw myself into 
the hands of Opposition at all Events, and shall 
certainly, if things go as they seem to tend, know 
what my conscience as well as honour dictates as 
the only way left for me.’’ 


King was un- 


“19 March, 1782. 

** After having yesterday in the most solemn 
manner assured you that my Sentiments of hon- 
our wi not permit me to send for any of the 
Leaders of Opposition and personally treat wh 
them, I cd not but be hurt at yr letter of last 
night. Evy man must be the sole Judge of his 
Feelings, therefore whatever you or any man 
can say has no avail with me. Till I have 
heard what the Chanr has done, from his own 
mouth, I shall take no step; and if you resign 
before I have decided what to do, you will cer- 
tainly forever forfeit my regard.’’ 


The day, however, had arrived, —‘‘ the 
fatal day,’’ as His Majesty calls it, when a 
change of Ministers, and therefore of policy, 
was unavoidable. On the 20th of March 
Lord North announced that his government 
was at an end : — on the 27th Lord Rocking- 
ham’s government was formed; and His 
Majesty thus expressed his feelings : 

“27 March, 1782. 

**At length the fatal day is come, which the mis- 
fortunes of the Times, and ye sudden change of 
Sentiments of the H. of C. have driven me to, 
of changing my Ministers, and a more general 
removal of other Persons than I believe ever was 
known before. I have to the last fought for In- 
dividuals; but the number I have saved, except 
my Bed Chamber, is incredibly few. You wa 
hardly believe that even the D. of Montague was 
strongly run at; but I declared that I w4 sooner 
let confusion follow than part w® the late govr 
of my Sons, and so unexceptionable a man; so 
that he and L4 Ashburn remain. The effusion 
of my sorrows has made me say more than I.in- 
tended ; but I ever did, and ever shall, look on you 
as a Friend as well as a faithful serv'.’’ 


The issue is well known, and the progres- 
sive development need not be further pursued. 
It is due, however, to His Majesty, — who 
was not remarkable for personal attachment 
to his Ministers, unless they were of his own 
choice, —to show how true and faithful he 
was to Lord North,—at least, so long as 
Lord North continued to be ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
servant,’’ and to obey His Majesty’s com- 
mands. 

19 Sept. 1777. 

‘** Having paid the last arrears on the Civil 
List, I must now do the same for you. I have 
understood by your hints that you have been in 
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debt ever since you settled in Life, ust 
therefore insist that allow me to assist you 
with £10,000, £15,000, or even £20,000 
that will be sufft. It is easy for you to make 
an arrangement, and at proper times to take up 
that sum. You know me very ill, if you dont 
think that of all the letters I ever wrote to you 
this one gives me the greatest pleasure, and I 
want no other return but your being convinced 
that I love you as well as a man of worth as I es- 
teem you as a Mini Yr conduct at a critical 
moment I never can forget.’’ 


The critical moment referred to was his 
having come to the rescue, when, in January, 
1770, the Duke of Grafton was frightened 
out of office —‘‘ shamefully deserted m 
service,’”’ as the King called it. In proof o 
the same mal regard, he thus wrote to 
Lord North on the 7th of November. The 
reference is enigmatical, but the feeling 
obvious : 


ia 


**You are my sheet anchor, and I shall in 
the whole transaction try to secure your ease 
and comfort. As to your offer, it is most hand- 
some, but I can never consent to it. The profits 
and honors of your employment are in the best 
hands, and I shall be glad when opportunities 
occur of y? acquiring some of the solid ad- 
vantazes for your Family.”’ 


Again, when Lord North was anxious to 
strengthen the Administration by admitting 
into it some leading members of the Oppo- 
sition : 

“ Not dated, but written on 15th March, 1778. 

**On a subject which has for many months 
engrossed my thoughts, I cannot have the 
smallest difficulty instantly to answer the letter 
I have just received from you. My sole wish is 
to keep you at the head of the Treasury, and as 
my Confidential Minister. That end obtained, 
I am willing through your Channel to accept 
any description of Person that will come avowed- 
ly to the Subject of your administration, and as 
such do not object to L4 Shelburne and Mr. 
Barré, who personally perhaps I dislike as much 
as Alderman Wilkes ; and I cannet give you a 
stronger proof of my desire to forward your 
wishes than taking this unpleasant step. But I 
declare in the strongest and most solemn manner, 
that I do not object to your addressing yourself 
to L4 Chatham ; yet that you must acquaint 
him that I shall never address myself to him but 
through you, and on a clear explanation that he 
is to step forth to support an administration 
wherein you are first Lord of the Treasury, 
and that I cannot consent to have any conversa- 
tion with him till the Ministry is formed ; that 


if he comes into this I will, as he supports you, 
receive him with open arms. I leave the whole 
ecvenganess to you, provided Lord Suffolk, 
Lord Weymouth, and my two able Lawyers are 
satisfied as to their Situations ; but chuse Ellis 
for Secy at War in preference to Barré, who in 
that event will get a more lucrative Employment, 
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BUT WILL NOT BE 80 NEAR MY PERSON. Hav- 
ing said this, I will only add, to put before your 
eyes my most inmost thoughts, that no ad- 
vantage to my Country nor personal danger to 
myself can make me address myself to Lord 
Chatham or to any other branch of opposition. 
Honestly, I would rather lose the Crown I now 
wear than bear the ignominy of possessing it 
under their shackles. I might write volumes if 
1 would state the feelings of my mind ; but I 
have honestly, fairly, and affectionately told you 
the whole of my mind and what I will never 
depart from. Should Lord Chatham wish to see 
me before he gives an answer, I shall most cer- 
tainly refuse it. I have had enough of personal 
negotiations, and neither my dignity nor my 
feelings will ever let me again submit to it. 
Men of less Principle and honesty than I pretend 
to may look on public measures and opinions as 
a game. I always act from conviction ; but I 
am shocked at the base arts all those men have 
used, therefore cannot go towards them. If they 
come to your assistance, I will accept them.’’ 


When Lord North became emphatic and 
apparently resolved, and made known to His 

ajesty his resolution to retire at the end of 
the Session 1778, His Majesty’s tone and 
manner became less gracious. One of these 
equivocal letters is worth quoting ‘in illus- 
tration ; and the hint in it about the Crown 
having deserted Walpole is significant. 


19 May, 1778. 
**T never meant to grant you the Wardenship 
of the Cinque Ports for life. The being once 
persuaded when quite ignorant of public busi- 
ness, to grant that office for life to L4 Holdern: 
for a particular object, is no reason for doing so 
now. I daily find the evil of putting so many 
employments out of the power of the Crown, and 
for the rest of my Life, [ will not confer any in 
that way, unless where antient practice has 
made it a matter of course. I will confer it on 
you during pleasure, with an additional roo 
to make it equal to the sum received by L4 Hold: 
It must be termed an additional salary that the 
income may not be increased in ot hands. Sir 
R. Walpole’s Pensions during life, was natural. 
He had firmly for twenty years withstood a strong 
opposition. The Crown deserted him, and his 
Enemies came into office. No other mode there- 
fore wi have done. . Mr. Grenville got the rever- 
oo of the Tellership before he came into the 
reasury, aS a compensation for resigning his 
pretensions to the tohue’s chair. La North- 
n’s Pension for Life was a shameful bar- 
gain of the Idol of the H. of C. to get the great 
seal for L¢ Cambden. In addition to the C. 
Ports, I shall not object to a reversion of a Tel- 
lership to y* Family; but I sh4d much prefer 
your remaining at the head of the Treasury, 
where many opportunities will of course arise by 
weh T may your Family, without fixing a 
bad Precedent.” 
“16 June, 1778. 
‘**Lord North’s application to resign within 
two days of the Prorogation I can see in no other 
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light than as a continuation of his resolution to 
retire whenever my affairs will permit it. For 
I never can think that he who so Parga: | 
stood forward on yé desertion of ye D. of Graf= - 


ton w4 lose all that merit by follg so undignified 
an example.”’ 


These feelings continued till the autumn. 


“14 Nov. 1778. 

‘* The report that the genta who attended the 
meeting in Downing Street last night, will cor- 
dially support next Session, is what I expected. 
If the ministers in their — show that they 
never will consent to the Independence of Amer- 
ica, and that the Assistance of every man will 
be accepted on that ground, I am certain the cry 
will be strong in their favour. I sh have con- 
cluded here had not the letter contained the fol- 
lowing expression that Lord is consci 
and certain that he neither has the authority nor 
the abilities requisite for the conduct of affairs 
at this time. e word ‘authority’ puzzles me, 
for from the hour ‘Sf L4 North’s so handsomely 
devoting himself on the retreat of the late D. of 
Grafton, I have never had a political thought wh. 
I have not communicated unto him ; have ac- 
cepted of Persons highly disagreeable to me, be- 
cause he thought they would be of advantage to 
his conducting public affairs, and have yielded to 
measures my own opinion did not quite approve, 
therefore I must desire to have an explanation in 
writing on what is meant by that word, as also 
that a change might be made to the benefit of 
my Service, wt having recourse to the Opposi- 
tion. It is quite a new thought, and at present 
quite incomprehensible to me.’’ 


Lord North again gere way to the King’s 
importunity, and the King’s graciousness re- 
vived. 





“Ist Jany, 1779. 
**I haye recd your letter, wch is wrote in so 
open and friendly a Stile, that it has given me 
infinite pleasure, wch arises from the real affecta 
I have for you.”’ 


I rejoice, said the King in a subsequent 
letter, ‘‘ that you will do what I think best,” 
—and so long as he did what the King 
thought best Ss was sure of his Majesty’s 
hearty approval. 

Names occur in these Letters which will, 
we suspect, excite interest and speculation in 
America. Violent difference, it will be re- 
membered, arose at that time between the 
American Commissioners in Paris — at least 


between Silas Deane and Arthur Lee. Sub- 
in ~ a both parties appealed to the 
public; and each insinua against the 


other, that either directly or indirectly he 
had been the channel through whom state 
secrets of the most confidential character had 
reached the British Government. Deane, 
according to our recollection, hinted that the 
information had been given by Lee in letters 
to his old friend Lord Shelburne, and that 
for certain stock-jobbing purposes he had 
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sent his secretary, Mr. Thornton, to London. 
Lee, in reply, denied that any such communi- 
cation had been made to Shelburne ; 
and stated that he had sent Thornton merely 
to obtain information as to the destination 
of the army and the fleet, which information, 
so obtained, he had transmitted to Congress : 
— whereas Deane was notoriously engaged 
in Stock Exchange speculations, and had 
sent Dr. Bancroft, his secretary, express to 
London in furtherance of these i 

transactions ; and further, that while the 
treaty with France was negotiating, Deane 
held private conferences, unknown to the 
other Commissioners, with Paul Wentworth, 
an agent of the British Government. The 
question of criminality as between the parties 
has never, we believe, been decided: it has 
never been proved, we think, that there was 
an actual and traitorous betrayal of secrets 
by either Deane or Lee, or their secretaries ; 
but it appears from this correspondence that 
Paul Wentworth was an agent of the British 
Government —that secret information was 
conveyed to the British Ministry, wherein 
accounts from Bancroft are referred to, but 
whether directly or indirectly obtained does 
not a’ r; and that letters from Thornton 
containing ‘intelligence’ ‘‘of discontents 
amongst the leaders in America,’’ — ‘* News 
of War,” — probably of the sailing of the 
French fleet consequent on the treaty referred 
to, was received, and submitted to the King. 


27 Decr, 1777. 
**The letters from Wentworth are wrote with 
60 little method, and are so verbose, that it is 
very difficult to collect what he wishes to corivey. 
Mr. Eden is the very opposite. He writes in a 
ed clear, and intelligent stile, and has stated 

t is necessary.”’ 
“28 Decr, 1777. 


** The letter from Mr. Wentworth has certainly 
@ very unpleasant appearance, though I cannot 
think it of so certain a nature as to look upon a 
war wh the H. of Bourbon as inevitable.”’ 


“31 Deer, 1777. 
** Wentworth is an avowed Stockjobber, and, 
though I approve of Employing him, I never let 
that go out of my mind. This despatch has 
nothing to build on, but it convinces me that 
Bancroft is entirely an American, and that every 
word he has used on the late occasion is to 
deceive. Perhaps they think Went. sent from 
Fear. If that is Franklin’s opinion, the whole 
conduct he has shewn is wise.’’ 
“16 Jany, 1778. 
**T return Papers from Wentwh- I do not 


trust oan, to accts thontly to Eng He is . stock- 
jobber, and is not friendly to erhaps 
the M: is not less a dabbler. Above all 


Fs wishes to be thot active. Men of his cast are 


“3 March, 7 P. a. 
“* Decisive’ ews of Wat frotn Thornton and’ 
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from Edwards ae age faed eA ex- 

pedients suggests, i answer 0 not 

explicit, to station a Fleet to seize Flotilla 
from the Havanna.’’ 
, ‘ “6 March, 1778. 

** Intelligence from Mr. Thornton of discon- 

tents among the leaders in America. — Hopes.’’ 


Perhaps some of our intelligent American 
readers may know who was the Mr. Deane 
referred to in the following letter : 


“8th March, 1781. 

“‘Mr. Deane shd so far be trusted as to have 
£3,000 in goods for America. His bringing any 
of the Provinces to offer to return to their 
allegiance w4 be much better than a joint appli- 
cation through the Congress.’’ 


There are other like references, but these 
are enough. 





Lord George Sackville, in that last sad 
interview with Lord Mansfield, recorded by 
Cumberland, spoke feelingly of his ‘* unpros- 

us life.’” Tt was, indeed, unprosperous. 

he character of Lord George very closel 

resembled that of George the Third. He 
was as hard, dogged; and uns ag EE 
had far better r ‘ural abilities, but little 
more ‘‘ book learning,’’ as it is called, and 
had not learned much — not even to control 
his temper — from his rough intercourse with 
the world. He was thoroughly honest : — 
we are, indeed, of opinion that it was his 
uncompromising honesty, and not want of 
courage, which made him so erp with 
Prince Ferdinand, the Prince’s staff, the Ger- 
mans generally, and the army agents and 
contractors in particular. His whole life — 
from the campaigns in 1743-4, from the Bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, at which he was severely 
wounded in the breast, to his duel with Gov- 
ernor Johnstone — is proof that he did not 
want personal courage ; and of civil courage 
he had more than enough,—as much as 
George the Third himself, —or he, the most 
unpopular man of his time, never would 
have acce and retained the office of Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies during the 
most unpopular period of the American War. 
Lord ree ee cold, haughty, and unyield- 
ing, — willing that the British troops should 
do their duty, but resolved that they should 
not do all the duty — that their blood should 
not be poured out like water—that they 
should not bear the heat and brunt of a war 
in which they were auxiliaries. He was not 
content — and imprudently let that be known 
— that his country pey for troops 
that existed only on the pay lists. Granby, 
on the con » was just the dashing, 
thoughtless caraly of — the mere soldier 
— by whom trou e questions were never 


asked — by whom’ muster-rolls were never 
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examined — under whom pay might have been 
drawn, not for paper men, but for paper 
iments,— and contractors and agents made 
fortunes, not by the slow process of years, — 
that is, of two or three — but by a single and 
any single contract or agency. The embez- 
zlements and malversations in that German 
War passed all belief. Though Commission- 
ers were expressly appointed for the purpose, 
we doubt whether the accounts were ever 
examined — passed, rather, on the conviction 
thatthe frauds were too gross to bear expos- 
ure. But Prince Ferdinand was a German 
prince, and nursed and fondled and shielded 
the German troops—scattered English money 
broadcast over Germany — and won the heart 
of his German Majesty, George the Second. 
The Prince was a weak man, as his after-life 
proved, but was for his hour the idol of the 
people andof Mr. Pitt—who was equally 
regardless of blood and treasure, and who 
saw in Lord George nothing but a dull 
opaque body thrust between him and his 
wild visions of glory, the conquest of Amer- 
ica in Germany. tt was, indeed, but for an 
hour, but long enough to ruin Lord George. 
Twelve or eighteen months later and the veil 
was raised — George the Third was King, and 
Bute and Bubb Doddington were talking 
about the unpopularity of the Ptince—his 
malversations — his receiving complete pay 
for incomplete regiments — his devastating 
contributions, not one shilling of which was 
carried to the public account — his receiving 
good money and paying the troops in depre- 
ciated money at a t discount. Twelve 
or eighteen months had saved Lord George 
—but he was ever ‘“‘un rous,’’ ever 
unfortunate : — in death as in life. 

There is a clever dramatic scene in Wrax- 
all, between the King and Lord George, 
when, in 1782, the latter resigned the seal 
of office and received, as it is said, the honor 
of the in recompense of his services. 
Wraxall had the account from Lord George 
himself on the very day of performance ; and 
certainly if the account be not literally 
true, it is admirably truthful and character- 
istic. 


**The separation between the Sovereign and 
the Secretary was by no means unaccompanied 
with emotion on both sides, which became prob- 
ably augmented by the dark cloud overhanging 
the throne, together with the painful circum- 
stances that produced the necessity for Lord 
George’s resignation. _The King, who could not 
shut his eyes to these facts, doubtless foresaw 
the Possibility, if not Probability, of greater 
changes in the Administration, as imminent; of 
which, the removal of the American Secretary 

-was only the Forerunner and the 
After regretting the unfortunate events that had 
dictated the Measure, and thanking Lord George 
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the King; ‘ 1 think it very proper, and shall do 
it with pleasure.’—‘ Then, Sir,’ rejoined Lord 
George, ‘ if you agree to my first request, I hope 
you will not think it unbecoming, or unreason- 
able in me, to ask another favor. It is to create 
- a Viscount, as should I be only raised - the 

ignity of a Baron, my own Secretary, my Law- 
yer, and my father’s Page, will all three take 
rank of me.’ The King expressing a wish to 
know the names of the persons to whom he al- 
luded : ‘ the first,’ replied Lord George, ‘ is Lord 
Walsingham, who, as Your Majesty knows, was 
for some time Under-Secretary of State in my 
office, when Mr. de Grey. The second is Lord 
Loughborough, who has been always my legal 
adviser. Lord Amherst is the third, who, when 
Page to my Father, the late Duke of Dorset, has 
often sat on the braces of the state coach that 
conveyed him, as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
the Parliament House at Dublin.’ The King 
smiled adding, ‘ What you say is very reasonable, 
it shall be so; and now let me know the title that 
you choose.’—‘I have already, Sir,’ answered 
Lord George, ‘ in the possible anticipation of Your 
Majesty’s ious dispositions towards me, spok- 
en to the e of Dorset, and obtained his per- 
mission, as the head of my family, to take the 
title of Sackville.’ ’’ 


The Kin iously approved — commit- 
ted the Vissouaty to cape and asked what 
Barony he chose,—and then, with ‘ the 
most condescending expression of concern ”’ 
on the King’s part, Lord George took leave. 

The reader will no doubt have observed 
that, according to this report, there had been 
no preliminary treating and bargaining ; it 
bay an b snare; and incident val, e hour, rr 
the overflowin; iousness and goodness 0 
Majesty — en YY Minister knew nothing 
about it, ‘‘ had not the smallest share in the 
business.’’ It being, we are told, 


— ‘‘ one ofthe few Peerages, which, in the course 
of half a century, George the Third had been 
allowed to confer, wholly independent of minis- 
terial intervention or recommendation, from the, 
impulse of his own inclinations, its origin and 
creation attain’ an additional interest. Lord 
North had not the smallest share in the busi- 
ness.”” 


Truly might Lord Geo k of his life 
as Cnipeodpeneids and we daecibe him as 
unfortunate in death as in life ; for here, in 
the King’s Letters, we have the true histo 
of that scene of overflowing graciousness 


Cees een , the only one in 
@ century conferred by his Majesty ot 
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the ‘‘ impulse of his own inclination.”’ It 
appears that early in 1778 Lord George was 
weary of the temporizing half-measures of 
Lord North——on which His Majesty’s gra- 
ciousness thus overflowed in a note to Lord 


North: 
“3 March, 1778. 

«I think L4 G. Ger’s defection a most favour- 
able Event. He has so many Enemies that he 
wi have been a heavy load when the failure of 
Burgoyne came to be canvassed in Parlt. Yet I 
never wi have recommended his removal. Now 
he will save us all trouble. The laying it on my 
bequeathing the Govt of Charlemont on Carleton 
is quite absurd, and shews the malevolence of 
his mind.”’ 

“15 June, 1779. 

‘*T accept L4 N’s proposals, except L4 Onslow 
to succeed Ld Pembroke, a Peerage for L4 G. 
Germ. My objection to the first is my promise 
to Ld Boston. It w4 be an endless repetition to 
state my objections to decorating L4 G. Germ. 
wh a Peerage. He has not been of use in his 
department, and nothing but the most merito- 
rious services could have wiped off his former 
misfortunes.’’ 


It was Lord North, it appears, that was 
anxious to decorate Lord George with a peer- 
age, a favor he had often asked and as often 
been refused, —so often, that to re-state the 
objections would be wearisome reiteration — 
and he must be content with a simple refusal. 
Again : 

“27 Sept. 1779. 

“T persist in refusing a Peerage to L4 G. 
Germaine.” 


At length circumstances began to work in 
favor of the peerage. 

26 Decr, 1781. 

** Ld G. Germ. applied to me yesterday for a 
new Comm’ in America in the name of ye Cab- 
inet. 

**T asked time. My opinion is as follows : — 
Undoubtedly St Guy Carleton is the best. He 
and L. G. Germ. are incompatible. L4 G. isnot 
unwilling to retire, if he gets his object, whis a 
Peerage. No one can then say he is disgraced; 
and when the appointment of St G. C. accom- 
panies his retreat, it will be ascribed to its true 
cause and not to any change in my Sentiments 
on y¢ essential Point, namely, the getting a Peace 
atthe expense of a separation from America, 
wh no difficulties shall ever get me to consent to 
do. Ifyou think it best to gratify L4G., I will 
sound Mr. Jenkinson as to succeeding him.’’ 


“21 Jany, 1782. 
** Your strange indecision abt L4 G. G. is 
most uncreditable.’’ - 


Thus the King consented at last to “ dec- 


orate’? Lord George, that he might get rid 
of him, and Lord North was fo’ to acqui- 
esce, shake hands, and pari. 


Those Letters, unimportant in themselves, 
often incidentally throw a light on points of 
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some historical or biographical interest. 
Thus, in the article ‘‘ On Thomas Lord L 

tleton,’’ in the Quarterly Review (No. 179), 
the writer adverted to Lyttleton’s last speech 
— 25th November, 1779 — wherein he said, 
‘it is true he had a place, and perhaps he 
should not very long hold it,’’ which we were 
told assumed a ‘lowering and sinister sig- 
nificance when read by the light of subsequent 
events,’’ —thus ingeniously and mysteriously 
connecting the prediction with the ridiculous 
ghost story and Lyttleton’s death. Now, 
one single antecedent event, referred to in 
these Letters, seems to us still more signifi- 
cant —the fact that, two months before, 
Lyttleton’s removal from office had been un- 
der consideration, if not decided on. Lyttle- 
ton had been for some time dissatisfied, — had 
in the session 1778-9 made more than one 
— speech. That session closed in 
July, and attempts were immediately made 
to strengthen the Ministry ; and on the 27th 
1 — the King thus wrote to Lord 

orth: 


** Send for L4 Stormt immy — to remove Lord 
Littleton, whose private character makes him no 
credit to my service, and to place La C. Spencer 
in his Office, wh will please the D. of M., whose 
uniform conduct to me eyer since I knew him 
deserves every consideration.”’ 


There can be no reasonable doubt that 
Lord North had remonstrated with Lord Lyt- 
tleton,— had foreshadowed what must be 
the inevitable consequence of persevering in 
the course he had lately followed. When, 
therefore, Lord Lyttleton, on the openin 
debate of the next session, burst forth with 
more ability and more violence than ever, in 
his denunciations of the Ministry, it needed 
no spirit of prophecy to foretell that though 
‘* he had a place, perhaps he should not very 
long hold it.’ 

We shall now string together a few pas- 
sages indicative of personal feeling and polit- 
ical = which may be read by their 
own light. 

“21st Feby, 1771. 

**Very much consid4é the affair of the Printers, 
and in the strongest manner recommend that 
evy caution may be used to prevent its becoming 
a serious business. It is highly n that 
this strange and lawless method of publishing 
debates in the Papers should be put a stop to. 
But is not the H. of L4s the best Court to bring 
such miscreants before, as it can fine as well as 
imprison, and has broader shoulders to support 
the odium of so salutary a measure.’’ 


“17 March, 1771. 
“Tf Lord Mayor and Oliver not committed, 
the Authority of the H. of C. is annihilated. 
Send Jenkinson to L4 Mansf® for his opinion of 
the best way of enforcing the commitment, if 
these People continue to disobey. You know very 
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well I was averse to meddling with the Printers, 
but now there is no retreating. The honor of the 
Commons must be supported.’’ 

“24 Jany, 1772. 

*° Lda Town's idea of a Pension to L4 Shannon 
when the Session is over seems absurd — to let 
him do all the mischief he can while his assiste 
4 be of use, and then reward him when his good 
wishes can avail nothing.”’ 

“24 April, 1772. 

**You ought to oppose the Petition from the Dis- 
senters personally in every stage, wh will give 
you the applause ofthe Established Church. If 
you shd be beat, it will be in doing yr duty, and 
y® H. of L. will prevent any Evil. It is indeed 
the duty of the Ministers to prevent any alter- 
ations in so essential a part of the Constitution 
as what relates to the Established Religion; and 
there is no shadow for the Petition, as the Crown 
regularly grants a noli prosequi if any over-nice 
« Justice of the Peace encourages Prosecutions.” 


23d Feby, 1775. 

‘* Middx Election. — Greater majority than in 
the last Parlt. I dont comprehend the reason 
of Mr. Solr Gen!’s chusing to speak, unless he 
thinks upon that Question being consistent is a 
veil over that duplicity that often appears in his 
political deportment. I own the frankness of 
y® Atty Gen! is much more to my mind.’’’ 


21 April, 1775. 
**T consent to Sir Wat. Will™s being Lieut of 
Mereoneth if he means to be grateful. If other- 
wise, favors granted to Persons in opposition is 
not very pulitic.”’ 
“9th Augt, 1775. 
*¢The making Ld Chatham’s family suffer for 
the conduct of their Father is not in the least 
ble tomy sentiments. But I should chuse 
to know him to be totally unable to ap on the 
ublic stage before I agree toany offer of that 
ind, lest it sh4 be wrongly construed to fear of 
him, and, indeed, his political conduct the last 
winter was so abandoned, that he must in the 
eyes of the oa ae have totally undone all 
the merit of his former conduct. As to any 
gratitude to be expected from him or his Family, 
the whole tenor of their lives have shewn them 
void of that most honourable sentiment. But 
when decrepitude or death puts an end to him as 
a Trumpet of Sedition, I shall make no difficulty 
in placing the Second son’s name instead of the 
Father’s, and making up the Pension £3,000.”’ 
“ May 12th, 1778. 
**T am rather surprised, at the Vote of a pub- 
lic Funeral and Monument for Ld Chatham, but 
I trust it is worded as a Testimony of gratitude 
for his rouzing the Nation at the beginning of the 
as ct es Secy of a or 
is compliment if paid to his general conduct is 
rather an pee poh to me personally. 
As to adding a Trifle to the Pension I have no 
objection.”’ 
“24 Fehy, 1778. 


** The more I think of the conduct of the Ad- 
vocate of Scotland the more I am incensed agt 


him. More favours have been heaped on the 
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Shoulders of that man than ever were bestowed 
on any Scotch lawyer, and he seems studiously 
to embrace an opportunity to create difficulty. 
But Men of Tallents, when not accompanied with 
a are Pests instead of Blessings to Soci- 
ety; and true wisdom ought to crush them rather 
than nourish them.’’ 
“26 Novr, 1778. 
‘**T trust Mr. Forthe no more than the News- 
papers; but I read them wh some curiosity as I 
do those daily productions of untruth.”’ 


“29 Jany, 1779. 
*<T perceive, as I oupeetet, that opposition, 
when they talk of Coalition, mean to dictate. 
I thank God, whatever difficulties may surround 
a I am not made of materials to stoop to 
ai 79 
“6 August, 1779. 
«La G. Germ. has laid before the Cabinet the 
acct of the D. of Richd’s conduct, and L4 Am- 
herst has produced the letters on driving the 
Country in case of Invasion. In niy opinion # 
will be highly dangerous to continue the D. of 
Richd La Lt of Sussex. Ld Pelham’s name c@ 
not fail of pleasing the old Friends of the late 
Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Pelham is a very 
promising young man. Some may talk of pru- 
dential measures ; but it is not safe to let the D. 
of R. be in an executive Office, with his — 
sition to clog the wheels of Govt, and, if he 
an opportunity, to encourage insurrection.’’ 
“5 Nov. 1780. 
** Lord Percy’s letters are very suitable to 
nes temper for wh he has ever been ac- 
Cc > bs 
“nd Feby, 1781. 
** The Question proposed by Mr. Fox abt the 
appt of Sir H. Pall. to the Govt of Greenwh Hos- 
pital was unjust and indecent, as evy thing that 
comes from that Quarter must necessarily be.’’ 


“8th March, 1781. 

‘¢ Wonders at Opposition to the Lottery. Un- 
less mankind c4 be prevented from Gambling, 
it must be right for ye Public to avail itself of 
that vice rather than lose the necessaries of 


Life.’’ 
“26 March, 1781. . 
‘¢ The Athol family seem never contented.’’ 


We avowed at starting that it was nct our 
intention to re-review these Essays. As we 
long since acknowledged, they have their 
merits : but they are neither conceived in the 
spirit, nor written with the pen, of an his- 
torian. Lord Brougham never pauses to seck 
out truth—never to — conflicting evi- 
dence ; but writes on, and up, to a precon- 
ceived idea. He has no doubts— raises no 
doubts; may be read therefore by your fin- 

rs’ ends, and as fast as you can turn over 
Fis ’ . His dashing assumptions save 
himeelfand the reader all trouble: and this 
is just the sort of history that suits an idle, 
novel-reading public. Lord Brougham, too, 
has other chances in favor of popularity ; — 
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though diffuse and wordy. loose, slovenly and 
slipshod, he ‘is never dull. 

Phis edition has been ayowedly revised and 
corrected by the author. How that may be 
we know not, not having looked critically 
into the work ; but a any wage caught 
in turning over the 8 for other pu * 
has shows us that a of those noua, 
off-hand sketches, written for the hour, and 
colored with the passions of the hour, here 
reiippear as if they were sober historical 
portraits. No man of his rank and position 
ever used the press, directly or indirectly, 
more energetically in ay gp of his per- 
sonal and political views than Lord Brough- 
am; but Lord Brougham became at length 
out of favor with the independent part of the 
press, and therefore one marking character- 
istic of some of these Essays was a virulent 


denunciation of the — of popular polit- 


= 
ical writers and of popular public men.’ 


“Not a line of this temporary trash, so far as 
we have observed, has beer either revised, 
corrected —or omitted, which would have 
been better still. Thus, in proof that polit- 
ical writers would abuse the most virtuous 
of statesmen, as they had abused Lord 
Brougham, a forgotten Duke of Bedford was 
dragged out of his grave, stripped of his 
cerecloth, tricked out to represent political 
virtue; and then we were told that charges 
of wrong-doing, not only false, but absolute- 
Wy impossible, had been preferred against the 

ear deceased. The ‘‘ impossible,”’ of course, 
was proved, after Lord Brougham’s estab- 
lished fashion, by an assertion and an as- 
sumption : —as ambassador, the Duke cor- 
responded ‘‘ daily with the Cabinet,” and it 
was a ‘‘ revolting absurdity ’’ to suppose that 
he had ree to accept any terms whatever, 
which his employers had not authorized. 
Now, who were his employers, and what is 
meant by corresponding daily ‘‘ with the 
Cabinet ?’’ We who have no Seated of 
State mysteries must believe that the Duke 
received his instructions formally and consti- 
tutionally from, and was bound to corres- 
nd with, the Secretary of State. If this 
another ‘‘ fiction of the Constitution,”’ 

let it be avowed ; if it be not, then we have 
abundent evidence that the Duke did not cor- 
respond daily with the Secretary of State ; — 
that the Secretary of State, the Kar! of 
Egremont, was equally alarmed by his silence 
and the report of his actions ; that the French 
Minister received couriers one after another, 
while not a word reached the from 
our Ambassador ; and that in an agony of 
fear and suspense, the one Secretary of State, 
Lord ont, wrote to the other, Mr. 
Grenville, and implored him to come to town 
and consult and advise what was to be done. 
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One letter—one half letter, will be abun- 
dant proof of his feelings : 


“Sunday Afternoon (September 26, 1762). 
“Dear Sir,—I received yours, by Jackson, 
this morning; very sorry to draw ~ from your 
retreat into so horrid a scene as I fear you will 
find here. I conclude you to lie at Missenden 
to-night, and therefore send you the Duke of 
Bedford’s despatches that you may be fully in- 
formed before you come to town: you will see that 
that headstrong silly wretch has already given 
up two or three points in his conversation with 
Choiseul, and that his design was to have signed 
without any communication here, &.—Ever 

yours, EGREMONT.”’ 


Lord Brougham then tells us that the 


peace was a very good peace, which is not 
the question ; — further, that) 


‘* the whole course of the negotiation in 1762 was 
conformable to that which, in 1761, had been 
begun while Lord Chatham was in office. The 
islands of Guadaloupe and St. Lucia had been 
offerred by him, and Canada had been offered by 
France. These were the main body of the con- 
cessions on either side.’’ 


Did Lord Chatham think so? Did Mr. 
Pitt say so when the subject was under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons? Did 
Mr. Pitt cede the Havannah? If so, it must 
have been before it was taken. Was the 
Havannah nothing? If so, what a profligate 
waste of life and treasure was the capture. 
Did the Secretary of State think it nothing? 
Did he not insist — unsuccessfully indeed — 
that compensation should be had for it? 
Did not the other Secretary of State agree 
with him?— was not Lord Bute himself 
forced to admit that compensation ought to 
be had for it? Was not Mr. Grenville, be- 
cause he refused to justify the Preliminaries 
as leader in the House of Commons, forced 
out of office as Secretary, and shelved in the 
Admiralty, to make way for Mr. Fox, who 
was hired expressly for the job, — bribed by 
the promise of a peerage; and who bribed 
the majority of the House of Commons in 

cash to secure their ‘sweet voices ”’ 
and support :—an appointment which the 
King justified on the ground of necessity, 
but said in apology, ‘‘ we must call bad men 
to govern men ;’’ and he hoped “ it was 
but for a time, the expedient of the moment 


only.” 
A King’s ‘‘ bad man,’’ however, serves my 
Lord Brougham as the text on whith to dis- 


course of the idle clamor of assem- 
blics ; and the charge of the bi of Lon- 
don i Lord Holland as “ public 


defaulter of unaccounted millions’’ is de- 
D as a calumny and a falsehood, 


founded on a wilful or an ignorant misin- 
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interpretation of the simple fact, — that the 
accounts of his office had not been wound up 
and . That there was exaggeration 
in the statement of the Livery is probable: 
the Livery may have been as incautious in 
assertion as Lord Brougham himself. With 
that we do not concern ourselves; but Lord 
‘ Brougham adds in illustration : 

‘** That Lord Chatham had ceased to hold the 
office in 1755, and had not declared his accounts 
fourteen years after ; whereas Lord Holland had 
| resigned the paymastership three years 
and a half before the charge was made. He 
had also paid over in eight years balances to 
the amount of above £900,000, arising from 
savings which he had effeoted in the sums voted 
for different services.”’ 

Nine hundred thousand pounds of savin 
—savings! The Livery, we suppose, would 
ask, by what accident was it that Lord Hol- 
land was so inexact in his estimates that he 
had this £900,000 over and above the require- 
ments of the ‘different services?’’ For the 
estimates, be it remembered, were furnished 
to Parliament by Lord Holland himself, and 
the balances, or ‘‘ savings,’ were held by 
Lord Holland for Lord Holland’s sole use 
and benefit. If it were not so, how could 
Lord Holland pay over—or pay back, for 
that is the proper phrase — £900,000 in 

ight years? 
rd Brougham writes so confidently ,— 
throws such very hard words at all who ven- 
ture to differ with him, — that it is not with- 
out hesitation we question the truthfulness 
of his assertion, or suggest that the position 
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of Chatham and Fox was not exactly analo- 

us. It was the custom of that time, we 

lieve, and for some years after, for a Pay- 
master or potiring Pa ter to retain in his 
own hands, and for his own profit, whatever 
balances he had until his accounts were 
passed ; and by the ingenious mancuvres of 
Office — estimates amongst others —an un- 
scrupulous Paymaster took care that these 
balances should be as | as ble. 
Now, whatever balances Lord Holland still 
held in hand, — which, observe, are an un- 
known addition not even referred to by Lord 
Brougham,—he had held, it is admitted, 
£900,000 of the public money in his hands ; 
—or to 8 by the card and Lord Hol- 
land’s own statement, £910,541, and £43,- 
533 19s. 7d., which if invested with the most 
cautious prudence in the public funds, had 
probably yeleed him some fifty thousand a 
year; and if we add to this the ‘‘ unknown 
millions,’’ or an unknown million, the bal- 
ances and their profits were something we 
must believe more than moonshine. as 
this the case with Chatham? It has ever 
been understood that he never held one shil- 
ling of the public money, — where he found 
it he left it; and, therefore, had the forms 
of office delayed the passing of his account 
to this hour, he would not have benefitted 
sixpence. Are these cases analogous? Does 
the one illustrate the other? 

We give these as mere specimens of that 
loose talk which disfigures some — one at 
least —of these Essays, stumbled on when 
in pursuit of other objects. 





Tue Prarns. — The St. Louis Republican says, 
the idea generally entertained that the immense 
arid plains lying between the Mississippi and 
Rocky Mountains must forever remain unsettled 
and uncultivated on account of the scarcity of 
water and fuel, is likely to undergo a change. 
Scientific men are now exploring these plains, or 
prairies, and from the little we hear of their re- 
searches, the prospect appears good that an 
abundance of coal and water can be obtained at 
a small outlay of money and labor. Successful 
experiments have been made in testing the prac- 
ticability of boring artesian wells, and the re- 
su't is most sati . Inone instance, near 
the Pecos river, abot the thirty-second parallel, 
at the depth of six hundred and fifty feet, the 





greatest abundance of perfectly pure water was 
obtained. Besides this the operation developed . 
the existence of coal beds, easily accessible, and, 
as far the experiments have ’ 
dently underlying the whole of that immense 
country. 
The im ce of these discoveries, which 
have been under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, can hardly be overrated. With abun- 
dance of water and fuel easily obtainable, there 
is no reason why these vast regions may not be- 
come the seat of a thriving population. Thorn 
hedges may answer the p' of fencing, and 
railroads may rt such building materials 
as are not supplied by stone quarries and clay 
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THE STAR OF EUROPE 


[Correspondence of the Evening Post.] 
THE STAR OF EUROPE TO RISE IN THE 


Cincinnati, Oct. 25, 1855. 

Tue last steamer, Canada, brought me 
the following letter from a relative of mine. 
It certainly contains matters deserving our 
serious consideration. The writer may have 
drawn for some of his speculations upon his 
own imagination; if so, they are new to 
many of us, and time will soon afford us the 
proper test by which to try them : 


Sr. E——, France, Sept. 21, 1855. 

Dear Covsty: Your letter of Janua’ 
last would have been answered sooner if it 
had found me athome. I told you in 1853, 
that in the course of our business I had to 
travel far into the interior of Russia, and I 
then presented to you some facts about that 
country, which you were pleased to call 
Gallo-Germanic fancies. In your last letter, 
you, however, make several inquiries, which 
show me that these so-called fancies of mine, 
verified as they have been by subsequent 
events, had entered your head very substan- 


tially ; and to gratify a schoolmate, I will | railroads 


answer your queries, running the risk of 
obliging an unbeliever as you are. 

nderstand first, then, that in Russian 
politics there are five distinct operative caus- 
es or, policies: First, that of the reigning 
family ; second, that of the Slavonic, or 
would-be ruling race; third, the military 
policy ; fourth, the clerical or religious, and 
Jifth, the commercial. The first two, at pres- 
ent, generally move together, and from them 
_ the meddling in European politics. 

e third and fourth are also generally allies, 
because the third needs the fourth for the 
— inspiration of the masses, and because 

e fourth knows well that Santa Sophia can 
never be recognized without the aid of 
military genius. The fifth as yet supplicates. 
It begs, however, in form only, for its stead- 
fast friends are the really great men of Rus- 
sia ; and while the road of conquest pro- 
ceeds under religious, military, Slavonic, or 
royal auspices, commerce is ever the settler 
in the camp and the chief beneficiary after 
victory. 

Being a merchant, I have paid some at- 
tention to Russia’s commercial policy, a 
matter that affects you Yankees nearer than 
you suppose or your pride will permit you to 
admit. 


Let me say then, @ priori, that the wiser 
' statesmen of Europe have, all of them, at 
London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and St. Pe- 
tersburgh, discerned that railroads are des- 
tined to produce once more a great change 
in the current of trade. The road to East 
India is for Europe once more to be east- 
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ward, and not westward. The distance by 
railroad from Hamburgh or Havre to As- 
trachan, on the jan Sea, or » on 
the Euphrates, would be about. the same as 
from New York to Take your map, 
and you will find that there is an unbroken 
railroad from Hamburgh through Berlin to 
Cracow ; that there is also a similar unbro- 
a railroad ~~ Havre vis, Pum, Metz, 

udwigshafen, Stuttgardt, to Munich ; and 
that there isa railroad from Vienna into the 
very heart of Hungary, and that it requires 
but the completion of 250 miles between Mu- 
nich and Vienna to bring Havre within 48 
hours of Ofen or Pesth. 

Russia has her railroad from St. Peters- 
bargh to Moscow, and from Warsaw to 
Szegkowa. From Moscow southward and 
south-eastward the engineers have surv-yed 
several routes towards Odessa, the Crimea 
ani the Caspian Sea, all of them of eas 
completion, and upon some of them consid- 
erable work is done. England and France 
are more interested in the Mediterranean 
Sea, as a road to the East, and they look 
with rather a jealous cye to the Austrian 
i , which connect Trieste with Bre- 
men or Hamburgh, the Adriatic with the 
North Sea, and still more so upon the rail- 
roads down the valley of the Danube to 
Belgrade, where railroads through Turkey 
are projected to Constantinople. Neither do 
they like the extension of the Prussian rail- 
ways into the heart of Russia, there to in- 
tersect with the railroads to the Black and 
the Caspian Sea. The war in Circassia was 
obnoxious to England, more for its commer- 
cial tendencies than its dynastic; for it is 
self-evident that to give Russia a permanent 
foothold one vd the Caucasian he sob 
——s i rkey in its most vi int, 
as Russia might then at any time san down 
upon the haly pa, actually cutting off 
land from t India, except by the 
route around the Cape of Good Hope. 

You ask me whether Russia, as a 
ment, is really pushing for the control of the 
commerce of Asia? [ answer, that such is 
undoubtedly thefact. Her princes and her 
priests and her people may labor for _— 
tic, religious, and popular conquests! I tell 
you that her merchants, her better nobility, 
aud especially her Nesselrode and cool states- 
men, labor to enchain to Russian marts the 
trade of the whole of Asia. Their plans are 
eastward, and not westward; and if they 
want peace, it is because they would rather 
not have the eyes of the world directed too 
closely to their movements in matters of Rus- 


vern- 


sian internal improvement. 
You know the extent of my travels in 
Russia, and that I speak the language 





fluently. I have just been there, at the risk 
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of my life, and I know what I say when I 
you that every portion of Russia is full 
revived legendary ballads, in which they 
of a former greatness for their country, 
as an epoch in which Moscow, Novogorod, 
Astrachan, &c., &c., were great commercial 
cities, with incredibly large populations and 
untold wealth. That was the day of cara- 
vans. 
The new era is to come by the inventions 
of our age—the railroad and telegraph — 
and old Russia is to become young again, 
and more powerful and more wealthy than 
ever. A ; es a merchant, who perceived 
that these future glories of Russia were not 
very tasteful to me as a Frenchman, said, 
‘‘Cheer up, man! This new era bri 
the regeneration of the whole of Europe. It 
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solves that great b of Western Euro 
the -employmen pa bet haan. Ope ep 
Asia b the natural roads of approach, 
and pe is revived in every pore. The 
Mediterranean and all its ports resume their 
old greatness. Germany will again rise. 
Nor will England or France suffer by it, be- 
cause this policy alone can save Europe 
against North America, in its to 
rival Europe in the trade of Asia.”’ You 
may call these speculations fancies of my 
brain, but you yet find that behind the 
armies of the allies and those of Russia 
stand cool and sagacious financiers, who 
watch for the moment of peace to secure, in 
the treaties then to be made, enlarged fields 
for commerce and free means of inter-com- 
munication. 





Monvument To Surceon Tuomson, 447Tn Rec- 
IMENT. — It is intended to erect a monument in 
his native place to Surgeon Thomson, of the 44th 
Regiment, who was left behind after the battle 
of the Alma, in charge of 750 Russians. Sub- 
sequent accounts, and especially the well-written 
history of Mr. Russell, the Times correspondent, 
who combines the advantages of an eye-witness 
and a historian, show clearly the dangers to 
which Surgeon Thomson was exposed. He states 
that, while the army were moving along the 
banks of the Katcha towards Balaklava, the 
first villa they came to was the residence of a 
physician or country surgeon, which had been 
ruthlessly destroyed by the Cossacks. The ve- 
randa was filled with broken furniture, the win- 
dows were smashed, the walls and doors were 
hacked with swords, the physician’s account lay 
open on the table with an unfinished entry along- 
side a pha ia in Russian, and everything 
betokened the hasty flight of the inmates. The 
reader of Mr. Russell’s book will naturally think 
that if a Russian doctor could be thus treated by 
his own countrymen, but a faint hope of safety 
could be entertained by a medical officer in Brit- 
ish uniform from these Cossacks. Besides this, 
the patients themselves, whether influenced by 
fever arising from their wounds or ay mere 
brutal ferocity, could not be trusted. ey had 
on the previous days fired at or stabbed the 
humane individuals who were dressing their 
wounds or assuaging their thirst. Five days, 
however, did Surgeon Thomson pass in the midst 
of such people, whose language was unknown to 
him, without any companion but a private sol- 

» acting as his servant. Often were these 
two Englishmen obliged to extricate the wounded 
from beneath the dead before their es could 
be healed, and also to bury the dead because of 
the pestilential smell arising from the mutilated 
carcasses. oe a ee 
fail them, but fortunatel e Russians, whom 
he hhad restored. by his skill and humanized by 
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his kindness, drove in sundry bullocks, whith 
were killed and dressed. A large horde of Cos- 
sacks now appeared in sight, but simultan: 

the Avon and other English vessels ap 

the shore, and the sailors then came up to the 
village, where the doctor had nearly completed 
his labors. It was, however, nejent the 

of the ships’ guns, and the moment was cri ; 
therefore 340 wounded men, who five days pre- 
viously lay in helpless agony on the ground, 
walked away with Surgeon Thomson to the shore, 
and after overwhelming their deliverer with 
expressions of gratitude, sailed for Odessa. The 
surgeon himself escaping from the Cossacks 
reached the English -quarters on the 4th 
October, but died of cholera next day, worn out 
by the hardships he had undergone. Surely 
James Thomson, of the 44th Regiment, has earned 
a monument, for in his own noble character were 
united the physician’s skill, the soldier’s courage, 
and the Christian’s humanity. — Morn. Chron- 
icle, 20 Oct. 





Tue Wipow Bevorr Papers. By Frances M. 
Whicher. With an Introduction, by Alice B. 
Neal. New York: J.C. Derby. 1 


WE have here a volume of humorous sketches 
of country life, in the country dialect, the lin- 
gua rustica of New England and those parts of 
the Middle States which were principally settled | 
by emigrants from New England. are the 
work of a lady of Whitesborough, in this State, - 
who died in early life. Several of the papers are 
written with very decided comic power. ‘‘ The 
Donation Party ’’ is capital ; it was written, we 
presume, after the author had become s minis- 
ter’s wife. ‘*The Rev. Mrs. Sniffles Abroad,’’ 
in which a literary soirée is described, is better 
done than the account of the literary of 
Mrs. Leo Hunter, in the Pickwick Papers.— Eve. 
Post. s sae 





CASTLE GARDEN TRANSFORMED. 


From. the (N, Y.) Independent. 


Tr gives one a genuine thrill of surprise 
and nleastl to see Castle Garden — as it is 
now. One becomes in regard to men in gen- 
eral so much in the habit of ex g merely 
selfish motives, and wherever this city is con- 
cemed-one is so sure of findi 
corruption, that it is hard to believe such an 
enterprise as this of Castle Garden can be 


réal. There is no public und ing in the 
ty more wise and lent. It hasstarted 
without puffing, and is doing a thorough 


work without any noise. Of course, many 
motives and causes must have united to pro- 
duce such an institution, for Castle Garden 
is-one now ; — benevolence to the poor immi- 
grants, desire to rid the city of their burden, 
cupidity of capitalists and of railway com- 
panies, and a general wish to have the immi- 
gration business better ordered. Still, for 
whatever objects, the work is being done and 
well done. 

We found the enjrance of the building 
closed firmly against all applicants, and it 
was only a letter of introduction to one of 

commissioners which gave us an entrée. 
ur names were at once registered, and the 
commissioner politely showed us over the 


On each side of the doorway, as you enter 
the amphitheatre, are bath and wash-rooms 
for men and women, with great towels and 
plenty of water. Beyond, on the right, is 
the e kitchen, where hot water:is alwa 
ly to make tea and coffee. Under the 
ery is the bread-shop, where bread and 

and milk are sold at the lowest possi- 


rates. 

The seats of the old concert-room, where 
; Lind has sung, and orators innumer- 
able have spouted, and where the Union was 
especially saved once, are now left for the 
newly-arrived immigrants for couches or 
seats —- as like. This. is their first view 
of the New. World ; -_ on the — 
must give something of an impression of the 
apinon, whieh we manage matters here, if 
this, is only the ‘« douane-office,”” or « ne 

bureau,’ as it to them. 
eal is railed pu and here are ar- 
desks of the German and Ameri- 
-can clerks, who register the names, destina- 
tion, property, etc., of each new-comer. 

Nearer to the water again is the 

room, where ge is ticketed to its far- 


thest point, or where for a few days it can 
be stored 


On the dock, under cover, is an easy, | The door-keepers are very loath to admit any 
gant landing-place, and a compartment one, and they deman his name and what 
which the . is weighed —a most| he wanted with her. He it, and re-: 
important thing for the immigrants, as will 
appear. 


ug and | Passenge 
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While we stood there, a barge was unload- 
|i, end tebiglog dee pammngee tone 
Isle, rin to 
our dock, so that we could see the whole 


process. ufw 

Two years ago, at this time, some of ue 
went down to see a German ship unload ita 
rs. Such a scene of confusion and 
violence, of cheating, and swearing, and 
noise, and plundering, I never witnessed. 
The runners had invaded the ship when it 
was in the wens —_ aes ‘orced = 
passengers to follow them; girls went o 
with suspicious-looking vet like thou- 
sands of poor creatures here who are forced 
every year into prostitution ; men were sell- 
ing tickets, were bargaining about ingseee, 
and, of course, the strangers suffered ; fami- 
lies became separated ; rowdies were threat- 
ening the ceable, and it seemed as if the 
whole flock were delivered up to plunder. 
The whole tribe of runners, Sachinen, and 
tavern-keepers were combined to fleece the 
immigrant, and often to ruin or sell the virtue 
of the unprotected girls. The worst cheat- 
ing was always with the luggage. Tickets 
would be sold ata fair rate, and then the 
luggage be charged by weight. Weight, of 
course, was an arbitrary matter with these 


8 rs; so that the foreigner, what 
with his cart-hire, jal a Mog a luggage 
expenses, would lose his whole little prop- 
erty before fairly getting out of the city. 
We heard of one laboring man paying 

for carting his baggage from the docks io a 
tavern near the water. Frequently it would 
cost emigrants the treble or quadruple what 
it should to get to their destination at the 
West. 

The taverns and the pimps, too, were 
conspired to ruin as many as they could. 
The man just landed had only too much 
ms paar 7 to drink, sens wae were 

ignorant. Many and many a poor 

acy noe a known who Yated her cal 
- «anes from the first deceptions practised 
upon her at landing. An instance, on the 

er side, was related to us by Mr. Kennedy, 
gen Speyry ioner. : 

ecently, as a German ship was comi 
up to anchorage, a man in a Boas iamagel 
to on Hg acer plant: — 
an one—a girl of fine, 
striking appearance — a cook, for $10 a 
month. She 
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the girl, and asked if she knew any one of 
that name, or had any cousin in New York. 
She said No, and then mentioned the 
ment made to the man-in the boat. Mr. 
K.’s suspicions were aroused, and he made 
bold to express to the man that he considered 
his objects doubtful. The man grew angry, 
said he kept a porter-house in Green street, 
and that he wanted a cook — that was all. 
Mr. K. wanted to know if he generally en- 
cooks in that way, without knowing 
whether they cook or not? A policeman 
was then called. ‘‘ Do you know this man?” 


‘¢ No, sir.” ‘‘ His name is so and so, in 
Green street.’’ ‘‘O yes; he is an old one; 
keeps a house at — Green street! ”’ 





The man was got rid of rapidly, and a beau- 
= innocent girl saved from a prostitute’s 


e. 

As we stood, the densely-packed barge was 
relieved of its passengers eanadie Irish and 
— They seemed common, poor people, 
with occasionally one of a better class among 
them. They landed quietly, the officer at 
the gangway taking the name of every man 
or woman over sixty, and of the children 
and infirm, in order to secure the city from 
the burden of their support afterward, the 
ship being under bonds to land no paupers. 
There was one family apparently of English 
gipsies or strolling mountebanks, with tambo- 
rines and bird-cages, and a remarkable vari- 
ety of implements. I heard the leader of 
the gang say afterward to the clerk, who 
was oy oe money he had brought with 
him, that he had $450. 

The good spirits and enjoyment of the 
passengers were very pleasant to see. As 
soon as they were examined by the clerks, 
they walked around a little in the old con- 
cert hall, and then went to the baths —some 
only washing, but many bathing. The Ger- 
mans collected their little ones on the galle- 
ries, and munched bread and cheese. There 
Was no noise or disturbance; each one had 
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his money fairly, bought his ticket 
to Chicago or St. Louis, or w: place 
he chose, either by the Erie or Central rail- 
road, and had his charged accordi 

ta the honest weight. No one was obli 
even to speak to a runner or truckman, or to 
enter a lodging-house ;—everything was 
done on the spot. 

The examination of the clerk was as to 
name, age, nation, place to which they were 
going, and amount of means. The commis 
sioner gaid, as to that last, that the Irish and 
Germans always understated it, and the Eng- 
lish overstated, while the Scotch and Low 
Dutch seemed the only persons who spoke 
the truth in the matter! A German friend 
with me explained that the Germans all 
feared they were going to be taxed. He 
said he knew of one German who gave in 
nothing, and who, it was found afterward, had 
$3,500, and each of his two sons $2,500. 
Mr. K. said that lately a German reported 
$150, but it was noticed, when he changed 
his gold for American gold, that he had 
$500. ba had had many similar cases. Of 
the names I saw registered, 35 men, women, 
and children, from Great Britain, summed 
up $1,200, and 10 German names $105. 
The average by the month is about. $80 to 
each passenger, as I understood. 


Are our Know-Nothings aware that the 
money brought into this country by these 
will alone amount to about 


r le 
§o4, (000 per annum ? 

After all the a are settled, the 
immigrants and luggage are taken in a barge 
or camber direct to the boats or railways, 
and started for the interior. 

This is the new work in Castle Garden. 
Is it not wise and good? It redeems our 
city to know that anything so judicious and 
benevolent could be executed by it. May 
no corruption, speculation, or misjudgment 
mar it! Cc. L, B. 





Tae ‘“‘Harp Seri Baprists”’ are a well 
known sect in the South and South-west. They 
are not related, that we know of, to the Hard 
Shell Democrats in New York, though their 
Christian name is the same. They go dead 
against all Bible, temperance, and education so- 
cieties ; hate missions to the heathen, and all 
modern schemes for converting the rest of man- 
ae aapastal 

as are su 
gee relates the following 
preachers : ‘‘ Two of them were in the same 
pulpit together. While one was preaching he 


of one of | i 





ha ed to say, ‘When Abraham built the 
ark.’ The one behind him strove to correct his 
blunder by saying out aloud, « 4éraham warn’t 
there.’ But the speaker on, heedless of. 
the interruption, and only took occasion shortly 
to t, still more decidedly, ‘I say, when 
Ab built the ark.” ‘And I say,’ cried out 
the other, ‘ 4éraham warn’t there.’ The Hard 
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ANOTHER TIGHT 


From Household Words. 
ANOTHER TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 


In my first and last work of Geography, 
these names occurred in the following order, 
and are the only pieces of knowledge, perhaps, 
which ever retain their proper positions in my 
memory, —- Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark. Of the Channel Islands — which na- 
ture certainly intended to be satellites of 
France, but which fortune has assigned to 
England — the last of the four is hardly sup- 
posed to be worth mentioning, and indeed is 
the only one that has no production of conse- 
quence of its veryown. Jersey has its pears, 
Guernsey its lilies, and Alderney its cows; 
but Sark has nothing peculiar, unless per- 
haps I may be allowed to say, its cockles. 
Nevertheless, Sark is the most remarkable of 
all. 

It is, in the first place, very creditable, I 
think, to any island, that it is next to impos- 
sible to land upon it — to have no visible har- 
bor, no beach, no sands, no pier, no anything. 
You may sail round it all day long and per- 
ceive nothing but precipitous, barren rocks, 
which are themselves defended by a cordon of 
foaming breakers. An inroad upon this bit 
of British dominion would be a most unprofit- 
able and dangerous business to the most ar- 
dent invader, unless he was of a poetical turn 
of mind. In that case I cannot fancy any 
spot repaying him so well: if he sailed to 
the east side and sent out his boats’-crews in 
the direction of a very high seawall, they 
would perhaps get ashore and be very much 
astonished at finding themselves then only 
within a semi-circle of perpendicular rocks ; if 
their noses were turned up, and they followed 
them, further progress would be out-of the 
question ; but, supposing them to be other- 
wise, and that they poked them into every 
crevice and corner, they might hit upon a 
diminutive tunnel through which, by a very 
steep hill, they would reach the interior of 
Sark. I assert that this is the sole method 
of landing in this island to those who have 
not been brought up at a gymnasium, or been 
accustomed to give public entertainments on 
the tight and slack ropes. A crew of three 
of us, who arrived here in a little cutter from 
Guernsey, were deposited on a bare rock at 
the west end, and directed up an iron ladder 
which terminated only too soon ; leaving us 
to climb fifty feet of precipice by the aid of a 
single cord. To get ourselves up—for we 
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had not the advantage of being acrobats — 
was toil and peril enough; but the convey- 
ance of our portmanteaus would have been 
the act of determined suicides. A young na- 
tive of the’ place, however, without spangles 
or even a fillet, brought our valuable chattels 
to the summit without any inconvenience. 
We carried them ourselves from that point, 
through what'I still consider, after several 
days’ acquaintance, to be Fairy-land. Im- 
agine us at such a height above the sea that 
the rest of the Channel Islands and France — 
both a long way off— could be distinctly seen 
from almost any stand-point ; the hues of the 
waves beneath us are wonderfully diversified 
by sun and shadow ; and, from the multitude 
of currents, the white breaker crosses the 
most level blue, and the calmest pool sleeps 
in the Swiftest eddy. Our road, which is at 
first a narrow pathway, leads by large sub- 
stantial cottages, as picturesque as those in 
Westmoreland ; then, by goodly farm-houses 
(where it is exchanged for a broad, green cart- 
lane), with large open court-yards. Both 
these dwellings are set in garden or shrubbery, 
and especially decked with untrained, but 
most luxuriant, fuchsias. We were enchanted 
and tricked out of our reason. Our luggage 
seemed to grow lighter on our backs, notwith- 
standing the noonday sun, and our walk of a 
mile or so, to good Mrs. Hayelhunt’s hotel, 
was a mere May-day procession. Although 
the island is ridiculously small, we managed 
to lose our way more than once—to have 
(as I believe) an excuse for asking at two 
pretty cottages in gems of gardens and shaded 
by pleasant trees— which arbor or avenue 
would be the best to take; for the lanes of 
Sark are those deep, umbrageous ways of 
Devon, with the open downs of Berkshire 
breaking them, here and there. At last we 
arrived at a charming farm-house, having a 
thousand September scents about it. This 
we thought must surely be our haven ; but 
the mistress, although she kept a rival estab- 
lishment, pointed across the road with the 
most beaming smile, and we went a few yards 
up a carriage-sweep to one of the cleanliest 
and most beautifully situated inns I ever saw. 
Scale Hill, on Crummock Water, in Cumber- 
land, is its only rival; and I am suspended, 
like Mahomet’s coffin (only with heaven on 
both sides), between these two. It is so 


sheltered from the four quarters of the wind 
that I am content to believe it snug in the 
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depths of winter, although there is indeed 
something in the very name of Sark to forbid 
that faith. But now, at all events, the tem- 
perature is just as it should be — warmer but 
more bracing than in Jersey — and the grapes 
in the green-house on the south-side are 
bearing plentifully. Before the house there 
lies (not stretches) a tiny dell, thickset with 
elm and ash, above which rises the cattle- 
sprinkled down. The pretty sitting-rooms 
look out in this direction ; as do most of the 
bed-rooms ; which are large and airy as need 
be, with sheet and coverlet and curtain white 
as snow. Suppose three Robinson Crusoes, 
with every comfort in life superadded, and 
there you have us. 

Fallen mortals that we were, how could 
we have been so puffed up as to expect another 
Eden ! In this hotel, misnamed as we thought, 
by reason of its beauty and retirement — 
whose door was unspotted with a license, 
whose front undisfigured by a sign — there 
was not one drop of Beer! Sherry indeed 
there was, — soft pleasant drink, — different 
enough from the fiery tavern stuff in England, 
but to us Cantabs, fresh from climbing the 
climbing wave, sherry was a mere delicate 
insult. Upon inquiry, we heard that the 
Guernsey cutter-boat would probably bring 
some beer the next day, and in that hope we 
lingered on. 

On the morrow we descended by the rope 
again, and embarked in 2a little rowing boat 
at early morn to circumnavigate the island. 
We had never seen such rocks, or holes in 
rocks, in our united existences; but there 
always was a cross current, and always a 
breaker ahead, so that for the first three- 
quarters of an hour our fear exceeded our 
admiration. Then we became accustomed to 
it, and could look upon the sheer precipices 
and slippery downs above, with an equal 
mind. When we reached ‘the entrance of 
the Lester Sheep (Moindre Mouton) we were 
again astonished rather than made happy ; 
a hill of water, that rose in the mass without 
& wave, and swept for about a hundred yards 
straight inward, where it lost itself in gloom, 
took us upon it into the bowels of the rock. 
The fine old fellow and his handsome son, who 
rowed us, both declared no mortal had been’ 
further than where we lay at that present upon 
rested oars, just -fending ourselyes off the 
sides, and keeping our position as well as 
might be. The water dripped from the lofty 
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roof above us with a melancholy sound ipto 
the sea; and, from the darkness beyond, 
there came a dreadful thunder, like the roar 
of a thousand monsters of the deep. If the 
feeding time at the Zoological Gardens were 
‘unavoidably postponed” for a day or two, 
and we should take a ramble therein during a 
total eclipse of the sun, we might experience 
a similar but not more awful sensation. The 
return into the sunlight seemed like a rescue 
from the dead ; and as we passed by natural 
archway and immemorial tower, the croak of 
the raven and the shriek of the goshawk 
seemed a pleasant music after those mournful 
surges. We threaded a hundred craggy islets, 
where gull and cormorant were congregated 
in voiceless council ; and one of our party 
who had the bump of destruction and a gun 
dissolved a number of such conclaves, and 
lessened them by several representatives. The 
gulls fell principally upon the rocks whereup- 
on they had deliberated, and we climbed their 
summits, bringing the fair white palpitating 
bodies into the boat; but the cormorants 
sought a watery tomb. Often, too, when we 
were congratulating our comrade upon his 
success with these last, the supposed victim, 
after a submarine transit of sixty or seventy 
yards, would come up with his teeth chatter- 
ing, but otherwise in good health. They are 
sneaking, low-forehéaded fellows, who set 
‘much too high a value on themselves, and are 
not, as the boatman told us and we readily 
believed, good eating. 

Bay after bay we rounded, each one hay- 
ing some especial wonder of its own ; fissures 
of gigantic size, into which no sun-ray pene- 
trated : fantastic rocks, now aping some dread- 
ful likeness of humanity, now rising up in 
pillar, dome, and steeple, like palace and ca- 
thedral in one : an especially ecclesiastical frag- 
ment of great size was called the Chapel of Sea- 
gulls (des Mauves), the outside of which, how- 
ever, rather than the in, those white-robed birds 
seemed to prefer. Three monstrous rocks — 
les Antelets — especially, stretched out at in- 
tervals some distance into the sea ; huge altars, 
of an age of religion before history was, or 
pillars of some temple the very titles of whose 
gods are forgotten ; everywhere, and here in 
particular, gape the dark mouths of caverns, 
and emit an awful sound. It seems, indeed 
—even if the belief that Sark was 
once a part of France be false — that it must 





have been in ancient times four times larger 
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than at present, and that the whole cireum- 
ference of the island had been gradually 
clipped away by that devouring sea, which is 
even now eating out its rocky bowels, and un- 
dermining it as slowly but as surely as ever. 
How do these adamantine sen- 
tinels, which stand like advanced guards 
around the shore, appear in this calm weather! 
They only serve to feed a sheep or two, who 
are drawn up by ropes and left to browse up- 
on their summits through the summer. The 
broad blue deep breaks not one tiny wave 
against our prow; and only by the fringe of 
foam along the rocky shore can we detect the 
ground-swell, which in truth would make our 
landing perilous ; and yet upon the Le Creux 
harbor a sea so terrible once broke, that, after 
carrying the large packet-cutter (torn from 
her moorings) out of the narrow opening, it 
cast the same vessel, with the next mountain- 
wave, right on the sea-wall, which is forty feet 
in height, into the harbor back again. She 
fell upon a small craft therein and crushed it 
to pieces, but without much damage to herself. 
When the wind blows at all, indeed, it makes 
terrible music about the Sark cliffs. Such 
mutterings and thunderings are then heard 
under the whole island as only pent waters in 
the deep caverns of the earth can make, or, as 
the natives-say, only devils and spirits of the 
storm. After many more caverns, — whereof 
the principal are called The Shops (les Bou- 
tiques),— have been explored, we are landed, 
with difficulty enough, to see the Creux Terri- 
ble—a gigantic circular hole of some two 
hundred feet sheer ascent, the effect, I suppose, 
of some frightful convulsion of nature. To 
be caught by the tide in this place would be 
certain death to anybody without wings, for 
the sides are but little less steep than those 
of a brick well; and yet it is attested that a 
King Charles’ spaniel, which had refused to 
follow its master’s boat, did crawl up like a 
fly to the very summit. To lean over from 
the top is very horrible, and does not afford a 
good view ; besides that, there is a savage bull 
in the same field with the Creux Terrible. The 
Coupé, a narrow edge of rock several hundred 
feet in height, is the only road between Great 
and Little Sark; and, I doubt not, will one 
day come down with a run, and leave them 
two separate islands. The width of the sum- 
mit is from five to eight feet, and there is no 
protection on either side. Yet I sawa native 





gallop at full speed on it on horseback. 
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From the pleasant little palace where we 
board and lodge (at four shillings a day) a 
pathway leads us through an enchanted dell, 
and over a fairy-haunted down, to the Bay of 
Dixcart. It is on these especial sands that 
Thetis loves to bask, and watch her nymphs 
at play, for there is no way (that.she knows 
of) down the cliffs, and no mortal would dare 
to peep at her over their overhanging brows. 
The long blue coasts that stand so clear against 
the sky, too, are much farther off than they 
seem to be ; so she enjoys in peace a perfect 
privacy. We ourselves repair hither before 
the sun, so as to be dressed and away before 
her coming. My companions, as they parted 
the transparent water, or came up rosy from 
their dive into the deep, looked like mermen ; 
while, above them, the black heights rose out 
of the sea, with grass and lichen over them, 
the heather on their topmost summits pur- 
pling in the sun. 

Our walks inland were scarcely of less 
beauty ; whether by the farmhouse hidden in 
the foliage, or the . cottage glorious with 
fuchsia, or the minister’s house, with the 
quaint old garden, or by the Seigneurie, which 
is the Palace of Sark. The laws of the Chan- 
nel Islands are all more or less feudal; but 
those of Sark are so entirely. The Seigneur 
has almost every power, save that of life and 
death ; and, more than that, he has authority. 
The simple people — who are given in mar- 
riage and are forbidden to marry by him, who 
are expatriated or retained at his pleasure, 
and to whom the modern comforts and ele- 
gancies of his residence appear to be the pos- 
sessions of a superior being —do absolutely 
pay homage and obedience willingly and with- 
out cavil. The present lord, as it happens, is 
a refined and courteous gentleman, as hospit- 
able (we had early proof) as any lord of the 
isles can be ; but he has only lately become 
possessed of the Seigneurie, and his surprise 
at his own powers is even greater than that 
of the inhabitants. He employs a vast quan- 
tity of workmen, is building and improving in 
all directions, and probably has as much good 
in his power to effect personally as any man 
in the British dominions. He chances to bea 
clergyman ; but he is also the colonel of the 
militia, and has the appointment of all Sark 
offices — clerical and lay. The way in which 
the Seigneur is addressed by his subjects in the 
Sark dialect (a better patois, by-the-bye, than 


| the Guernsey French) is such as would make 
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one believe that he isagod. They havea firm 
faith that he is the right hand man and confi- 
dential adviser — but at the same time quite 
the equal in power and dignity — of Queen 
Victoria. All that the crown lays claim to 
in England in the way of mines and treasure- 
trove and royalties, are in Sark the Seigneur’s. 
Half profits from the waifs and strays of 
wrecks are also paid to him; from whieh he 
derives no triflingincome. The law of primo- 
geniture is very strict ; and, in case of there 
being no male issue, the eldest daughter in- 
herits before the nephew. Where there is 
no issue at all, the property reverts to the 
Seigneur. His great trouble is with the 
younger sons; who, being portionless, must 
needs go forth into the world to seek their 
fortunes, and are afterwards desirous of re- 
turning to their native shore with their wives 
and families. He is obliged to prevent this, 
or the island would be soon over-populated ; 
and this protectionist principle is, under the 
circumstances, necessary enough. He is 
compelled by his charter to have always forty 
men in Sark capable of bearing arms, although 
he has upwards of a hundred ; the whole pop- 
ulation of the place being more than seven 
hundred. These men are the best shots in 
the Channel Islands, and are provided even 
with two good six-pounders. They had a 
field-day lately ; and, after excellent practice 
at white rocks, with the guns and a long 
range, they feigned two Russian men-of-war’s 
boats, and picked the supposed invaders off, 
with their muskets, very creditably. They 
constantly fire volleys into the caverns, to 
bring down any overhanging rocks, which else 
would fall at less expected times and destroy 
the boats that harbor under them. The load- 
ing of some of their private weapons for this 

terrified us not a little. The stock 
was fastened to the breech by twine ; so that 
it must have been rather hard to take the 
sight ; and first, they put the percussion-cap 
on, and then they loaded the gun. The 
spring of the lock being also broken, an urchin 
stood behind with a stone, to hit the hammer 
down when aim had been taken by the chief 
performer, I doubt not, however, besides the 
standing army of Sark, that a most effective 
guerilla force exists to make invasion exceed- 
ingly hazardous. The pursuit which the na- 
tives are daily occupied in seems to afford a 
greater proof of personal courage than a hun- 
dred fights ;— with an iron pin and a cow- 
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rope, they are accustomed to go out alone, 
anc to swing themselves over the Sones 
cipices after birds’-eggs, or at the 

trade of samphire gathering: they look from 
the sea like spiders, but I believe no kind of 
danger is so awful to the novice and so trivial © 
to the adept asis this: their chief difficulty és 
to get up the last few inches, when they must 
strike themselves off the summit with their 
feet, in order to insert their hand between 
the rope and the ground. 

Before we left the island we had « slight 
touch of this particular nettle D our- 
selves ; and though, for my part, I did pludk 
the flower Safety (if not with honor) in ‘the 
end, it was accompanied, I confess, with an 
infinite variety of the weed Funk, or terror. 
We went to visit the Gouliot Cave, where the 
great (Sea) Lions of Sark live, and we disem- 
barked unfortunately on the wrong, or south- 
efn, side of it: for, although it was low wa- 
ter, being only a neap-tide, it did not retire 
sufficiently, and we had to pass along the fase 
of a perpendicular rock, beneath which, ‘to 
judge by the dark green of its depths coo 
malicious smile just curling on its ‘ 
visage, lay plenty of sea to drown us, wil 

inclination to do so. There was mo 
ledge, only little insterstices, here and there, 
for the extreme tips of our toes ; but the cliff 
was covered with very small limpets, and in 
them we had to trust. I well remember my 
feelings as I clung, like the spread-eagle of 
Prussia, to that rock, and strove for a safe 
lodgment of finger-tip or toe beyond, putting 
forth all my feelers like an anemone, and 
grasping at the limpets with all the 
of acrab. I firmly believe, indeed, I 
have been drowned but for that beautiful and 
accomplished native youth, who accompanied 
us, and lent me his hand to tread upon. 
gave him, upon reaching what may well Be 
called terra firma, the sum of one florin, 
which seemed, to his Sarkite eye, a provision 
for life. On the other hand, the scene that 
awaited us, which appeared to us like a sone 
from the Arabian Nights, was, I doubt not, 
ordinary and commonplace enough to him. 

Imagine a vast cavern, some sixty feet.in 
height, with three arched openings — north, 
west, and south — commanding each a differ- 
ent sea view; @ monotonous sort of organ 
music haunting it from the sleeping sea, and 
the sun-rays broken and intersected by a thou- 





sand shapeless shadows! Where they chiefly 
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strike, however, a wall of the most exquisite 
beauty is revealed: the glories of the Pom- 
peian and Egyptian Courts at Sydenham fade 
before it, as the stars pale before the dawn, 
and the rainbow itself might borrow from it 
many ahue. Green, red, blue, white, and 
scarlet, are the prevailing tints ; but, as we 
approach nearer, the more sombre colors ap- 
pear even yet more numerous. Brown barna- 
cles, mixed with searlet and yellow sponges, 
form the principal paneling of this tremen- 
dous chamber ; but, amongst these, are set 
a million sea anemones of the richest and 
varest kind; the most exquisite, to my mind, 
being the green ones with the beautiful blue 
edgings — but it is hard to award the palm 
where all are perfect. Such adventurous vota- 
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ries of science as have entered into the Gouliot 
Cave declare there is nothing equal to it, and 
remain there hour after hour, as long as a 
spring-tide will permit. 

The westernmost cavern is even still more 
wondrous; and contains, in addition to the 
riches of the larger treasure-house, zoophytes 
and corallines in immense abundance. The 
ceilings of both are like those of Aladdin’s 
grotto, and their sides appear like masses of 
glittering gems. When the moaning of the 
tide got to be unpleasantly loud, and our 
guide insisted upon our departure, lest we 
should suffer a sea change, and our spectacles 
turn into barnacles, I confess to being as hard 
to move from the Gouliot Cave as one of its 
own limpets. 





Tae JewrsH Mops or Stavcurerina Anti- 
mais,—A question, which had previously been 
under discussion, was submitted for decision in 
the Lord Mayor’s Court by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It related to 
the Jewish mode of slaughtering bullocks, which 
the voc» eg to be unnecessarily cruel, and 
rendered the Jewish butchers liable to the penal- 
ties of the Act of Parliament in 1849. It 
pee in evidence that the Jewish and Chris- 

modes of slaughtering a bullock — at least 

in the London slaughter-houses — are as follows : 
The Jews cut the throat of the animal, and allow 
him to bleed to death. The Christians cleave its 
skull with a pole-axe, and thrust a cane into the 
aperture, ‘‘to stir about the brains,’’ thereby 
Frotucing death with greater rapidity. Several 
istian butchers described the two processes, 
and stated that their own practice caused the 
animal least pain, and that the animals suffered 
far more by the Jewish method. Then came the 
medical evidence, which was, in a great degree, 
emer Dr. Pavey, lecturer at Guy’s 
ospital, stated that the cutting of the bullock’s 
throat was succeeded by syncope, but that “after 
that there was another flow and violent convul- 
sions, during which the animal appeared to 
floyd to recover its py ee > Dr. E. 
, senior physician to the Royal Dispensary, 
Stated that “ he believed death took place imme- 
diately the cane touched the spinal cord ; the 
body was convulsed after that operation, but 
there was no pain.’’ After hearing counsel on 
both sides, Sir P. Laurie, in the absence of the 
Lord Mayor, gave the following decision : — <I 
have given this subject as much attention as I 
Possibly could, and I must say that the evidence 
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has been given very fairly. Nothing can be 
lainer than the terms of the Act of Parliament. 
e question before me is whether the mode of 
dembiteregs cattle for food, as described in the 
evidence given, is cruelty within the meaning of 
the section of the statute, which enacts, ‘ that 
if any person shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, over- 
drive, abuse, or torture, or cause or procure to be 
cruelly beaten, ill-treated, over-driv, bused, 
or tortured, any animal, every such der shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay a penalty 
not exceeding £5.’ The Jewish mode of slaugh- 
tering, founded on their religious abhorrence of 
blood, and the prohibition against blood in the 
Mosaic law, has existed about 3,000 years ; and 
while I admit that no religious obligation will 
justify any illegal cruelty to animals, I am of 
opinion that no cruelty has been proved to be 
inflicted, either in fact or within the meaning of 
the act, which was to prevent wanton 
cruelty and the infliction of pain to animals 
without a lawful and justifiable object. The 
Jewish mode of slaughtering oxen is that adopted 
by every Christian butcher in slaughtering 
calves,. , and pigs, and were I to hold their 
mode to involve the offence of cruelty, no butcher, 
whether Christian or Jewish, could carry on his 
trade. I should be interfering with the ordi 
and usual business of life, and, above all, m 
dling with matters of faith and religious opinion 
on the subject of ceremonial observances, w: 
we are all bound to respect so long as they do 
not involve any breach of the common law.’’ 
The decision was followed by chosing It is 
stated to be the determination of the Society to 
carry the matter before a higher tribunal.— 
Morning Chronicle. 
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From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE CROWDED STREET. 
BY GUS. BAYLEY. 
Let me move slowly through the street 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


How fast the flitting figures come ! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 
They patorte toil, to strife, to rest ; 
To hall in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 

Its flower, its light is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye ! 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow ! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till day-light gleam again? 

Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead ? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain ? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, — how slow the light ! 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each, where his taste or pleasure calls, 

They pass, and heed each other not ; 
There is who. heeds, who holds them all, 

In His large love and boundless thought. 
These struggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 

That rolls to its predestined end. 

Cirton AvENvE, BRooKLyn. 
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From little signs, like little stars, 
Whose faint impression on the sense 
The very looking straight at Mars, 
Or only seen by confluence ; 
From instinct of a mutual th ht, 
Whence sanctity. of msctian y met! 
From chance unconscious and from hei 
‘Concealment over-conscious show’d ; 
Her wrist’s leas weight) upon‘my ‘arm ; 
' ._»Her lowlier mien that ae with this 
I found, and. omar eith steam strange alarm, 
‘I stood tted to’ my iss.” © 
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I assur’d, before I ask’d, 

That she’d be mine without reserve, 
And in her waclaimed bask’d 9 

At leisure till the time should serve, 
With just enough of dread to thrill 

The hope, and make it trebly dear ; 
Thus loath to speak the word to kill 

Either the hope or happy fear. 


Till once, through lanes returning late, 
Her laughing sisters lagg’d behind ; 
And ere we reach’d her fit er’s gate, 
We paused with one presentient mind ; 
And in the dim and perfumed mist, 
Their coming stayed, who, blithe and free, 
And very women, loved to assist 
A lover’s opportunity. 


Twice rose, twice died my trembling word; 
The faint and frail cathedral chimes’. 
Spake time in music, and we heard 
The chaffers rustling in the limes. 
Her dress that touch’d me where I stood ; 
The warmth of her confided arm ; 
Her bosom’s gentle neighborhood ; 
Her pleasure in her power to charm ; : 
Her look, her love, her form, her touch, 
The least seemed most by blissful turn, 
Blissful but that it pleased too much, 
And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 
It was as if a harp with wires 
Was traversed by the breath I drew ; 
And, O, sweet meeting of desires, 
She, answering, own’d'that she loved too! 





From The Tribune, 
BLESSED MEMORIES. 
We hunted berries by a babbling brook, 
And odorous flowers from every sunny nook; 
And stopped to laugh and hear the echo's mock 
Ring from old woods and gloomy rifts of rock. 


We walked at noonday in a sheltered glade 
Where sun nor starlight ever broke the shade; 


A streamlet through a rocky crevice rushed. 


A moaning murmur through the pine trees 
Within the caves the owl in safety slept; 
The laurel’s snowy pillars opened there 
And poured their poisons on the sunless air. 


We paused to rest beneath a trailing vine 
That clambered darkly o’er a blasted pine; 
Above the rocks its sweeping curtains hung, 
And o’er the stream in tangled masses swung. ; 


She had a great, proud wealth of golden hair, 

That shone like moonlight in that shadowed ait; 
A large blue eye, that made me think of heaven 
When not a cloud across its deep is driven. ; » , 


She sang : ‘not as they sing with heedless.- Jips, .{ 
When keys are sprung by rosy, finger-tips 

But that strange strain we only, rie 
From voices tuned:to more _— mortal th 

She walks no more ‘that: arrow 


Lon; i she -pilsded «de 
‘Andiw fo Da pret aay oh 


ctor hae: 





d 
and mornin 
She slept:in death, and with the 
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Within the damp and gloom a bird-song gushed, 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
QUEENS UNQUEENED. 

Les reines ont etés vues pleurant comme de 
simples personnes.— Chateaubriand. 

Quxzns, says Chateaubriand, in the above 
motto, have been seen weeping like common 
women. Why not! Happy for them that 
they have one thing in common with women 
generally — the privilege of tears. It isa privi- 
lege which the sisterhood have often convert- 
ed into a perilous weapon, and many a king 
and many a commoner have yielded to tears 
what smiles could never win. 

We associate tears with misfortune ; but 

_ a8 loss of greatness is not invariably a calam- 
ity, so has it often been accepted with no 
other resistance or reproof than a vain sigh. 
Such of our queens, and I include good Mrs. 
Cromwell among them, — such of our queens 
as have lived to exchange the sceptre for the 
distaff have been dignifiedly resigned or-cheer- 
fully submissive. They appear to have ac- 
cepted the sentiment in Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, and to have been perfectly aware that 

Things past recov 
Are hardly cur’d by exclamation. 

Of the queens-consort of England, always in- 
cluding brave and buxom Mrs. Cromwell, wife 
of as sovereign a master as ever dated a decree 
from an English palace, not less than fourteen 
lived to see themselves unqueened. Of these, 
five voluntarily descended from the royal es- 
tate to re-marry in a degree below them. 
Two were divorced. Three died in exile. 
Two voluntarily cloistered themselves up, and 
one was imprisoned in spite of herself. Mrs. 
Cromwell was by no means treated like a lady 
by those at whose mercy she lay; while 
Caroline of Brunswick, like Sophia Dorothea, 
never shared the throne of her husband, and 
therefore neither princess is included in my 
roll of fourteen unqueened queens. 
were simply crownless consorts, and they stand 
alone, enjoying a sorry distinction. ~ 

Our queens who passed from the sides of 
their deceased lords to wed with men less in 
degree than the defunct Casar, were Adelicia 
of Louvaine, relict of Henry the First ; Isa- 
bella of Angouleme, the widow of John ; Isa- 
bella of Valois, who had been the little sister 
rather than wife of the luckless Richard the 
Second; Katharine of Valois, who took as 
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lotions and applying poultices to the legs of 
Henry the Eighth, was glad ‘to seek repose, 
and disappointed not to find it, on the bosom 
of Sir Thomas Seymour, the great Lord Ad- 
miral. ‘The above record may be amended 
by stating that the second husband of Adelicia 
of Louvaine was Sir William de Albini,a gen- 
tleman who bore the rather impressive sur- 
name of ‘ Strong-i’-th’-arm,”’ or Fortenbras ; 
Isabella of Angouleme remarried with a gen- 
tleman ‘‘ spacious in the possession of dirt,” 
a Sir Hugh de Lusignan ; and her charming 
namesake of Valois, not stooping quite so low, 
became Duchess of Orleans, and was as mis- 
erable under a coronet as beneath a crown. 

~ Let us glance, briefly, at these royal ladies 
who voluntarily made sacrifice of their dow- 
ager royalty. It may be said of them that 
their first matches were matters of constraint, 
their second were more in consequence of 
their own tastes and of the force of honest 
wooing. They were not so fickle as Lucy 
Percy, Countess of Carlisle, who was faithless 
alike in love and loyalty, was with the crown 
to-day and the commonwealth to-morrow, and 
slumbered with equal satisfaction in the arms 
of royalist Strafford or on the bosom of re- 
publican Pym. 

As the condition of these ladies regards us 
only in its uncrowned capacity, we need to 
touch but lightly upon the earlier portions of 
their respective histories. Apeticta, the Fair 
Maid of Brabant, was as proud as a princess 
had a right to be in whose veins ran the blood 
of Charlemagne. She was the second wife 
of Henry the First, who became so addicted 
to swearing, after the death of his first con- 
sort Matilda, and the destruction of his children 
at sea, that, to relieve himself and those 
around him from the peculiar and little agree- 
able expression of his grief, he was counselled 


They | to marry ‘‘ Alix la belle,’’ as she is called by 


some of her contemporaries. The king con- 
sented, the marriage was celebrated in the 
year 1120, and luckily, as ‘political matters 
then stood, it brought no heirs to the inheri- 
tance of Henry. During the fifteen years of 
its continuance, Adelicia enjoyed moderate 
happiness, and was sufficiently proud of her 
husband to project a completion of his biog- 
raphy, as the work of her widowhood. But, 
like some other widows, meeting with more 
grateful solace, she forgot her old sorrows, 
and gave up the biographical vocation with 
an alacrity that was quite remarkable. 
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Who knows pleasant Wilton knows a more 
than ordinarily pleasant place. There Adelicia 
wore her earliest weeds; but she was lady 
too of ArundelCastle, the possession of which 
alone, it is popularly said, carries with it an 
earl’s coronet. Castle and chatelaine soon 
attracted the eyes of the strong-headed Wil- 
liam de Albini, Lord of Buckenham, and the 
warmth of his wooing soon dried what tears 
may be supposed to have lingered on the lids 
of Adelicia. The lovers were speedily plighted, 
but not so speedily wed. Three years were 
allowed to intervene between the demise of 
the royal husband and the second marriage 
with the knight. Meanwhile, the latter 

‘visited Paris, and was so attractive a gentle- 
man that he won the regards of another Ade- 
licia, the queen dowager of France. That 
lively lady was bold enough to woo the 
knight ; but the cup-bearer of England ex- 
cused himself, on the ground that he was en- 
gaged to a mistress of equal rank, then await- 
ing him in her bower at Arundel. Three 
years after the death of the royal ‘‘ Beau- 
clerc,”” Adelicia and William the cup-bearer 
were espoused, and two were made 
supremely happy. Adelicia became a country 
lady, and kept such a quiet house that there 
was little to vary the routine of the course, 
save the nearly annual arrival of the ‘‘ monthly 
nurse.”” Seven times, during the eleven years 
which this second marriage lasted, did that 
eminent official render successful service, and 
gave first welcome into this bustling world 
to four sons and three daughters. 

Adelicia never condescended to visit the 
court of Stephen ; but that prompt-spirited 
and ill-appreciated monarch once paid a sud- 
den and unwelcome visit to the castle of Ade- 
licia. She was entertaining there her step- 
daughter Matilda ; and Stephen, very natur- 
ally concluding that there was peril to his 
throne when such a claimant as “‘ Maud” 
was holding intercourse with her father’s sec- 
ond wife, demanded the surrender of her per- 
son. The demand had weight given to it by 
the presence of an armed force ; but Adelicia, 
nothing daunted, protested that it was shame- 
ful thus for two ladies so related to be an- 
noyed, and declared that the required surren- 
der would never be made but under compulsion. 
Ultimately there was a compromise, and, the 
visit over, Matilda was escorted by Stephen’s 
own guard to Bristol. 

At the age of forty-eight, Adelicia took a 
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step which astonished the unmarried ladies 
of England, who longed to have castles of 
their own, or rather under lords. She hada 
brother who was a monk in the monastery of 
Afflingiam, in Flanders ; and to the nunnery 
connected with his monastery Adelicia herself 
retired, — her husband cheerfully consenting, 
Had a shadow fallen upon the household at 
Arundel? Was the knight “ gay,” or the 
lady ill-tempered? Record does not enlight- 
en us. We only know that, quiet as Adelicia 
was, she would occasionally mix herself up 
with the political questions of her time ; and 
we suspect that William, her husband, com- 
pelled her to observe a silence thereupon, 
especially in his presence. Did she leave 
him because she could not speak her mind ? 
Was he content to lose her rather than listen 
to it? Something of this may be the case, 
for the Lion of Louvaine, adopted by William, 
has been a tongueless lion since the period in 
question, and remains so to this day on the 
shield of the Howards, lords of Arundel. 

The second unqueened queen, Isasetia of 
AncouLEME, was of the class of strong-minded 
women. John first beheld her in France, 
when she was betrothed to Hugh de Lusginan, 
and, as she happened to please that con- 
temptible monarch, he forthwith carried her 
off, little loath. He was but a scurvy hus- 
band, despite his admiration ; and ladies will 
feel nothing but scorn for him when they 
hear that the beautiful Isabella of Angouleme 
never asked for a moidore to pay a milliner’s 
bill, without being churlishly refused, or hay- 
ing to endure a ‘‘scene.’’ John, indeed, was 
by no means gentle in amy of hie ways ; but 
he was jealous, and exceedingly unpleasant in 
the demonstration of his jealousy. Thus, two 
gentlemen having paid some courteous atten- 
tion to Isabella (nothing of any moment ; 
perhaps offered her some hypocras, and con- 
versed with her while she sipped it), the king 
had them both killed the same night; and 
when Isabella retired to her dormitory she 
was prepared for pleasant sleep by the sight 
of the two bodies hanging above her bed. 
When John himself passed violently away, 
Isabella only wept for fashion’s sake. 
that time her old lover Hugh was betrothed 
to her own little daughter. Isabella was 
still a fine woman, and a clever one. She 
posted ‘to France, had an interview with her 
old adorer, talked to him of old times, con- 
vinced him that she was worth a dozen such 
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dolls as her daughter, and forthwith married 


him, without the privity or consent of the 
King of England herson. The latter, Henry 
the Third, a precocious boy, some fourteen 
years old, was delighted at the Cpporteney 
this step afforded him to deprive his mother 
of her dowry. He -— her of every 
= ge upon which he could lay his 
ands ; and then urgently implored the Pope 
to do him the little favor of excommunicating 
his mother. The family quarrel was not 
adjusted without difficulty; but Isabella 
called Heaven to witness, as married widows 
are apt to do, that she was induced to accept 
a second husband, not for her own pleasure, 
but for the sake of her darling boy. The 
peace that was within her reach was de- 
stroyed by her own ambition. The Countess 
de la Marche, as she was called, was, like 
a dowager-duchess who marries a major, for- 
ever descanting on her former tness : and 
she was permanently mortified that a 
) eyge took precedence of her who had 
en a crowned queen. aay with 
the King of France, her husband lost all his 
landed property, and Henry the Third 
suffered ingloriously by intermeddling in the 
fray. Finally, the saint-king Louis received 
them into his grace; whereupon the La 
Marches made an attempt upon his life by 
poison. The lady, perhaps, alone was im- 
plicated, but she put a bold face upon the 
matter; and, when a sort of trial was 
eeding without her presence, she would 
impudently trot her palfrey up to the court 
door, and inquire how they were getting on. 
It was on one of these occasions that she 
caught sight of a witness whom she thought 
had been otherwise di of. Before he 
had given his evidence, she had pushed her 
my safely beneath the portals of the sanc- 
feasy of Fontevraud, a refuge from which 
she never again issued, for she found a grave 
within its walls. 

And now we come to the pretty little 
Tsapeiia of Vaxors, the daughter of Charles 
the Sixth of France. This princess was mar- 
ried to our Richard the Second, when the 
bride was scarcely nine P rage of age, and the 
bridegroom was about four times as much. 
Richard used her for the sake of the 
snes, oo nang oh a he Bas gp her 

te oe nee Mie = ivi 
Per pn Bagge Hy telling her fairy tales 
He was fond of the child, and she of the 
gentle and-melancholy king. When he de- 

from Windsor, on the outbreak of the 
rebellion of Bolingbroke, he left a kiss upon 
her brow that was impressed with the _ 
found sadness of a father, separating perhaps 
forever from: a beloved, daughter... It 


with the feverish partiality of a child that 
Isabella espoused hs shawn fF after death 
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descended on him so terribly, and she was 
taken back to France, it was long before she 
would lay down the trappings of her woe, or 
allow her young heart to be consoled for the 
loss of her old protector. Questions of state, 
however, again made of her a wife. In 1436, 
when she was only in her fourteenth year, 
her hand was given to Charles, the Poet 
Duke 4 Orleans, then hones o_ of 

, ree years subsequently, she gave 
birth to a biahien, and at the same Soe 
—_— up her own life, — that brief life, the 

appier for its brevity. 

f Katnarine of Vaxors, if Shakspeare has 
not enlightened us much upon her early ca- 
lamities, he has been over-liberal in showing 
how she was, or was not, wooed by the con- 
quering Henry the Fifth. The very honey- 
moon of this royal pair was obscured by the 
smoke and affected by the thunders of the 
battle-field. The married life of Henry and 
Katharine, its incidents, its glories, and its 
woes, need not here be recapitulated. Hen- 

had conquered France ; its crown was the 

ower of Katharine ; and how strange the 
result! England was soon after stripped of 
her ions in France ; the son of He 
lost his life and the crown of England ; an 
the throne was ultimately occupied by a de- 
seendant of the French princess Katharine 
through her marriage with Owen Tudor, a 
brewer of Beaumaris! Our English line had 
been unjust to, and triumphant over, France 
and Wales ; but in the person of Henry the 
Seventh, the descendant of the Welsh Owen 
and the Gallic Katharine ascended the Eng- 
lish throne, and the sovereignty of England 
was transferred in this case, indeed, ‘* with 
@ vengeance.” 

Owen Tudor was a brewer, according to 
tradition, but, being Welsh, he was in no 
want of a lineage. He was descended from 
the mountain-prince Theodore, whose cor- 
rupted appellation of Tudor has given a name 
to the reigns of five sovereigns. His father, 
the younger son of a younger son, carried a 
shield in the service of the Bishop of Bangor, 
—for even in those days bisho in 
need of some protection. The father of Owen 
fell into some trouble through the small mat- 
ter of slaying a man, and being obliged, with 
his wife, to fly for it, Owen may be said to 
have been born in a very bond condition. 
However, he had Owen Glendower for a god- 
father, was, of course, brought up to live b 
the sword, and he thwacked so lustily with it 
at Agincourt, that Henry the Fifth made him 
a ‘‘ squire ; ’’ and, in course of time, Henry’s 
queen first saw him wpe eS at Wind- 
sor, over the cradle of a child VI.) 


was | who was cursed that he did: not die in it. 


When.the queen was first sensible of an in- 
terest in the handsome guardeman is not 
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known ; but she had not long been queen- 
do when Owen, who was famous for 
66 ing a leg,’’ was summoned to dance 
before the court at Windsor. In doing so, 
with more zeal than caution, he sli » and 
fell into the queen’s lap, and Katharine ex- 
cused the lapse of manliness with such grace- 
ful emphasis, that her ladies, as the favor 
increased, warned her against such 
tion, and ag poor Owen as an awkward 
savage, who had no more ancestry than Mel- 
chizedek. When the enrapt queen-dowager 
noticed this all fault in his pedigree to 
the Welsh , the latter not only 
declared that he was a gentleman by descent, 
but had no lack of: gentle relatives to kee 
him in countenance. ‘‘ Up with a brace o 
them to court, Owen,’’ said the queen; and 
in a month the descendant of Theodore in- 
troduced two of his cousins. They were gi- 
gantic young fellows, with long names, about 
as stout and accomplished as a couple of 
‘* navvies,”’ save that they could not speak 
lish. Welsh was their only tongue, and 
nobody was able to dispute with them upon 
the question of their genealogy. Katharine 
was content, and Owen was clearly gentle- 
man enough to be gazetted as ‘‘ clerk of her 
wardrobe.’’ Without entering into details 
as a foundation for such a course, a law was 
soon after passed, denouncing terrible penal- 
ties against any man wn ro dare to 
marry a queen-dowager without the consent 
of the kin and council. Owen and Katha- 
rine smiled: they were already married ; but 
when, where, how, by whom, or in what 
company, has never been ascertained. Sus- 
jicion seems to have been slowly aroused by 
fhe successive birth of three sons; but as the 
queen-dowager chose to observe some measure 
of concealment, and to make very little re- 
mark, whatever was thought, little was said ; 
and o clerk of the Ay be continued .to 
serve her majesty in i rtaining to 
his office. yesty ings pe & 
Time went on, and a little princess, Mar- 
garet, had just breathed, been bag 
and died, when Katharine was suddenly im- 
mured in the convent at Bermondsey, and 
Owen clapped into Newgate. This blow 
killed the queen-dowager, principally be- 
cause it was attended by the separation from 
her of her children. She speedily died, be- 
queathing a hope to her son that he would 
act ‘‘ according to his noble discretion, and 
her intents.’’ He probably did both, by his 
subsequent care of her three sons. Mean- 
while, Owen broke prison, fled to Wales, was 
enticed up to London on safe-conduct, very 
hosting quitted san at Westmins- 
an interview with the king, and 
finally effected a reconciliation. He was, how- 
ever, recaptured without the king’s knowl- 





, and after again and again i 
— al with the dexterity of Jack Sherman 
and with little respect for the body of his 
oe, King Henry once more became his 
riend, and Roma him, like a worn-out 
soldier, park-keeper in the royal demesne at 
Denbigh. Two of the sons of Katharine 
and Owen were ennobled. Edmund was 
named Earl of Richmond, and Hi mar- 
ried him to Margaret Beaufort, the heiress 
of the house of Somerset. It was their son 
who picked up and wore the crown which 
the usurpi ut able Richard dropped on 
the field at orth. The second son, Jas- 

r, was-created Earl of Pembroke; and 

wen, the third, as a sort of scape-goat, was 
compelled to beamonk. Henry found faith- 
ful servants in his ‘left-handed ’’ relatives. 
Edmund indeed died early ; but Jasper fought 
nobly on the Lancastrian side i acme of 
the ; hae : and the elder Owen left his park- 
keeping to take up arms on the same side. 
Less fortunate than Jasper, the Yorkists cap- 
tured the old soldier and beheaded him in 
the market-place at Hereford. Awaiting a 
monument, the loose-covered stone coffin of 
Katharine remained in Westminster Abbey 
unburied until the year 1793. The body 
could be seen by those who would disburse 
a brace of copper coins for the enjoyment of 
such a sight. Samuel Pepys, at the cost of 
twopence, kissed the lips that had been 
kissed by Henry of Monmouth ; and many 
of our fathers, at as small an outlay, have 

inched the cheek that had once been pressed 
y the conqueror at Agincourt. 

Karsaring Parr was the wife of many 
husbands. She was a learned young y, 
with some sprinkling of royal blood in her ; 
and was wooed by Lord Scrope, married to 
Lord Borough, and became a widow before 
she had completed her fifteenth year. Neville 
lord Latimer admired her, her understanding 
and her needlework, and forthwith espoused 
her, to ily leave her again a widow. 
The handsome Sir Thomas our, most 

ant of admirals, next off himself for 
the acceptance of this accomplished 
lady, but his pretensions were set aside by 
the irresistible courtship of a king who ha 
divorced two wives, beheaded two more, and 
killed a fifth by his cruelty. She had no 
choice but to take thankfully the terrible 
ift imposed upon her ; and Katharine be- 
came the last and the luckiest, and pechags 
the wisest, of the wives of Henry. She was 
a tender mother to his children, an incom- 
poe nurse to himself, and was so esteemed 
him that she only nearly lost her head. 
She had touched upon religious questions, 
and probabl , had not the king recollected 
that it would be difficult for him to find her 
match at rubbing in a lotion, all her sub- 
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missiveness would not have saved her from 
the scaffold. What a happy woman she 
must have been when she = became a 
widow, and her old lover, our, once 
more came with the offer of his hand. 
Katharine accepted it because she thought 
that there was not only a hand but a heart 
in it. What a jovial wooing must that have 
been when Seymour hurried down to Katha- 
rine’s suburban palace on Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, and beneath the trees in the secluded 
garden there maded her that he had 
remained a bachelor for her sake, and induced 
her to consent to wed him, before her royal 
husband was well buried at Windsor ! e 
lovers had to keep the matter secret for a 
good half-year. At the end of that time, 
weary, perhaps, of the little restraint which 
Mer compelled to observe, Seymour 
a note to the Princess Mary, pray- 
ing for permission to marry with the queen- 
dowager. Mary replied with a fair admix- 
ture of dignity, satire, and good humor. She 
affected to believe that interference in such 
matters little became her ‘as a maiden; 
presumed to imagine that Katharine herself 
might have too lively a recollection of whose 
spouse she had been, to care to wed with an 
inferior mate ; and finally left the enamored 
pair to follow their own inclinations, as she 
very well knew they had already done, with 
her blessing or good wishes upon any con- 
clusion which they might honestly arrive at. 
The private marriage was soon after made 
— and Seymour, with his fine person, 
eavy embroidery, and light head, had no 
further occasion to creep to the postern at 
Chelsea by sunrise, and leave it a all his 
wooing completed, by 7 o’clock P. m. 

e marriage was not a happy one; and 
the first trouble was about money. The 
Protector Somerset, brother of Seymour, 
withheld the ex-queen’s jewels, and sub-let 
her lands, to the great disgust of the bride- 
groom, who, with marital complacency, looked 
Fe these things as his own. rther, 

tharine was made to feel her altered 
condition by the proud Duchess of Somerset, 
who refi any longer to bear the train of 
one who was now only her sister-in-law, wife 
of her husband’s younger brother. The 
haughty duchess talked of teaching ‘“‘ Lady 
Seymour ” better manners, and, in short, the 
two ladies kept up so unwearied a quarrel 
that all Re le prohesied that ill would come 
of it. The brothers themselves were at as 
bitter antagonism as their wives. 

Tt was not a rey goodly house which 
Katharine kept at Chelsea ; but this circum- 
stance was not exactly Katharine’s fault. 
She had resident with her the Princess 


Elizabeth, then a lively poms lady in her 
ex-queen encour- 


sixteenth year. At first, 





aged her husband to rather boisterous play 
th that by no means reluctant young lady. 
But she grew jealous as she found the play 
ae yoo which ~ had not 
contem : m rom in the garden, 
the adniral and Hlzabeth go to romping 
and hiding in the house. us we hear 0: 
tickling-matches, and a world of consequent 
laughter and screaming. Seymour grew so 
fond of this sport that he would rush into 
Elizabeth’s sleeping-chamber ere she had 
risen, tickle her till she was speechless, and 
then kiss her to keep her from complaining. 
Occasionally she would conceal herself, or 
her attendants would remonstrate, where- 
upon he would revenge himself by chasing, 
tickling, and embracing the maids. Alto- 
gether, such a household was a scandal to 
elsea, and Katharine did well when she 
t rid of Elizabeth, and, with Lady Jane 
rey in her company, went down to Glou- 
cestershire to inhabit Sudeley Castle. Her 
chief occupations here were in making splen- 
did preparations for the little heir that had 
been promised her by the star-readers, and 
in observing a grave rene She oe 
rayers twice a day, to the t disgust o 
lie ination’, whee’ union with her in this 
respect was as ill-assorted as would have 
been a marriage between Lord Chesterfield 
and Lady Huntingdon. While Parkhurst 
was reading prayers, Seymour was winking 
at the dairy-maids, and poor Katharine was 
sorely vexed at the aigoailthneds of her mate. 
At length a girl was born, shaming the 
soothsayers, and bringing death to her 
mother. That mother left all she 
to her very graceless spouse, with some hints, 
natural we wife who hed been so tried, that 
such generosity on her part was more than 
he deserved. And so ended the year-and-a- 
half’s unqueened condition of Katharine 
Parr. In another half-year the admiral him- 
self had under the axe of the execu- 
tioner, his brother the Protector having 
driven him thereto under the double persua- 
sion that Seymour was a very bad man, and 
that Somerset was virtuous enough to be his 
heir. Latimer appears to have thought so 
too, for he said as much, or rather much 
more, in a sermon before King Edward, for 
which he has been censured by Milton and 
en meg oy each of whom ye to have 
tten that Seymour was the test 
libertine in England, and that Tathioer had 
or for the hard truths uttered by 


Let me add aword of tittle Mary . 
the only child of Katharine and 
By her mother’s forgetfulness and her fath- 
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in 
harsh H 
by a close-fisted uncle. But, amid the trials 
of a gloomy youth-time, the little bud went 
on growing into full bloom, till finally at- 
peers the eyes and affections of one who 
eared for her far more than any kinsman, 
the daughter of Queen Katharine married. a 
Sir Edward Bushel, and settled quietly down 
into (we hope) a happy country lady. The 
grave of her mother at Sudeley has been dis- 
turbed more than once ; but Death has confer- 
red upon the unconscious queen a crown of 
his own—and yet, not Death, but Life. 
The irresistible ivy has penetrated into the 
royal coffin, and wound a verdant coronet 
about the brows of her who sleeps therein. 
Our divorced queens were wives of the same 
husband, Henry VIII. The two whose di- 
vorces were not made complete by the axe 
were Katharine of Arragon and Anne of 
Cleves, women as opposite in character as 
they were in attractions. When, after a 
union of more than twenty years, Karna- 
RINE was ordered by her imperious h 
one June morning of 1531 to quit Windsor, 
she obeyed without fear as to the worse fol- 
lowing. When Anne or Cievss, in 1546, 
after less than half a year of wedded life, 
was informed that she had outgrown her con- 
sort’s liking, she was prostrated with terror. 
Katharine retired to Ampthill, and con- 
cerned herself about the education and welfare 
of that daughter, Mary, whom she was not 
itted to see even when ill, Anne still 
ept court at Richmond, and there had this 
same Mary for herlittle companion. When 
the divorce of Katharine and Henry was 
completed in 1533, the former refused to 
accept the conclusion, scorned to be called 
Princess Dowager of Wales, and, oman. 
the title given to her of the king’s. belov: 
sister, declared that she was nothing less than 
his lawful wife, and would receive no service 
at the hands of her attendants. but. what 
were, offered to her as. queen. Not.so the 
Flemish lady. She returned thanks for every 


indignity ; resigned tness with alacrity ; 
stripped herself of her titles with aah ; 
was extremely grateful for a pension. granted 
to her-as the first lady in the land, after the 
royal family; and sent back her wedding- 
ring to Henry with such a quick and joyful 
obedience as to rather nettle the monarch, 
whe thought much of his own merits, and 
consid himself.an Adonis not to be re- 
— without a sigh. 

he Spanish princess, leaving Ampthill, 
spent some months at insalubrious Buckden, 
where she led a monastic life, worked like 
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Doreas, spoke of Anne — with pity; 
looked after the poor, and was beloved Le 4 
tapes she desired -- remove 

uc , she was peremptorily ordered to 
reside at Fotheringay. The latter was 
less ‘healthy than the former, and she inti- 
mated that she would never go thither unless 
she were there by ropes. Of course 
Suffolk and other ministers of Henry’s 
will called her the most pestilently obstinate 
woman they had ever encounte: But she 
was too much for them, and they were fain 
to agree to a compromise, and the unqueened 
lady, protesting the while that she alone was 
queen and wife in England, was sent to Kim- 
bolton. Once there, as much of ven ce 
was inflicted on her as Henry could well fli 
at the only woman in the world, save his 
mother, for whom he entertained a grain of 
esteem. He detained her garments, dimin- 
ished her annuity, paid the decreased allow- 
ance i tarly, dismissed half her servants 
stole her jewels, imprisoned her priests, and 
burned her confessor. She bore all, not 
without remonstrance or protest, but still 
with dignity ; and when she died, in 1537, 
she left behind her a memory which Henry 
himself could not blacken, but of which he 
would. have despoiled her if he had been able. 
Failing in this, he defrauded her heirs, 4 
seizing as much of her property as he coul 
lay his lawless hands on. 

Matters went quite otherwise with the pla- 
cid Anne or Cueves. She did all she could 
to meet the wishes. of her ex-husband, re- 
Se Er ea and a an 
~— wi property. was. 
80 lighted, that, instead of candatiogt her, 
he paid her cosey little evening visits, even 
after he had married her successor, and the 
divorced pair had merry little ——— to- 
gether, and abundance of jollity. Sti Bony 
could not entirely give up the indulgence o 
certain foibles, and, being in too ing’a 
humor to kill his ex-wife, he only beh 
Cromwell and burned Barnes, who had coun- 
selled him to m her. Against this pre- 
ceeding Anne had nothing to say, but con- 
tinued to entertain Henry whenever he chose 


to look in upon her at Richmond, until 
Henry himself ceased to visit her, owing to 
the jokes: made by the lady’s-maids, and the; 


that went floating about touching the; 
ime of such scenabenadiings Anne was) 
still resigned; the same re was 
evinced by her when she heard of Henry’s 
death. e then removed to the old palace 
at Chelsea, and there and at one or two 
country residences she t her time in the 
exercise of — housewifery, enlivening her 
dull hours rivate cooking. Like the old 
Duchess of Orleans, she had a delicate stom- 
ach, that could only be set right by saus- 
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ages; and, like Caroline of Brunswick, when 
in Italy, she could eat with a double relish 
the dish which she had herself cooked. Anne 
died, as she had lived, placidly, and in a 
matter-of-fact way, at Chelsea, in 1557. She 
made no parade of sentiment, and appeared 
to be desirous of passing away without mak- 
ing or exciting remark. She had appeared 
occasionally at young Edward’s court, but 
she had not been seen in public since the 
coronation of Mary, to which ceremony she 
and the Princess Elizabeth rode in the same 
coach. The Lady Anne caused more “‘ talk ”’ 
after death than she had done living, for, b 
her will, it was found that Cromwell’s 
Protestant princess had become a professed 
Papist. 

The cloistered queens hardly come into the 
category of unqueened ladies, for honors lit- 
tle sort of what was due to royalty, and 


greater than were usually paid in convents. | alm 


appear to have been rendered to them. I 
have said that Mrs. Cromwell was as good a 
oo and ex-queen as any of them. hen 
e fled, after the do l of her son Rich- 
ard, she carried off a few valuables, to which 
the Crown laid claim, as “his Majesty’s 
,»’’? and seized without ceremony at a 
iterer’s warehouse in Thames-street. 
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ino Une nena record. 
I will only add, that there have’ not 
only queens unqueened by iage, but 
many royal marri which must have in- 
the number of heraldic anomalies. 
Thus Charlemagne had two consorts, but 
neither of them was raised to the rank of 
empress ; and Stuart, the widow of 
Francis II., married two gentlemen, neither 
of whom was king. The mother of Francis 
I., Louisa of Savoy, in hei widowhood, es- 
poused Rabaudange, her own maitre d’hotel ; 
and Queen Elizabeth would have been very 
glad of an excuse to m her own Master 
of the Horse. But these could not be de- 
scribed as such mesalliances as kings have 
entered into. Thus Christian IV. of Den- 
mark married Christina Monck, and made 
her Duchess of Holstein ; and Frederick IV. 
made a queen of the ‘‘ demoiselle ’’ Raven- 
. Denmark affords other examples, and 
that very recently, of similar connections. 
Victor Amadeus too espoused a Marchioness 
of St. Sebastian ; and similar instances might 
be cited from other countries ; but this would 
be commencing a new subject, and going 
beyond the limits of that connected with un- 
queened queens J. Doran. 





Awriqurry oF THE Potxa: A NoTE FoR THE 


was none for the lavolta ; for it is classed among 
ces 


Lavres. — The description of the Jevolta in Sir| those dan 


John Davies’ poem on dancing, The Orchestra 
(1596), shows that it must have closely re- 
sembled the dance which we fondly boast of as 
one of the great inventions of the nineteenth 
century. It runs as follows : 


*€ Yet is there one, the most delightful kind, 
A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 


arm in arm two cers are entwined, 
And ne canna with strict embracements 


,’ 
And still their feet an anapsest do sound ; 
An ana is all their music’s song, 
Whose two feet are short, and third is 
long.”’ 
The ** anapest’’ is conclusive ; it points exactly 
to the peculiar nature of the polka, the pause on 


the third step. Moreover, it appears, that as 
there is no especial figure for the polka, so there 





‘* Wherein that dancer greatest has won, 
Which, with best order, can all orders shun ; 
For everywhere he wantonly must range, 
And turn and wind with unexpected change.” 

Who can doubt, after that? The polka was 

tainly danced before Queen Elizabeth ! ‘ 

To this valuable historical parallel I may add 
that the galliard and coranto also were appa- 
rently danced ad libitum (observing only a par- 
ticular measure), just as our waltz and galop also 
are: 


‘* For more diverse and more pleasing show, 
A swift, a wandering dance, he {Love} did 
invent, 
sages uncertain to and fro, 
certain 











